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IL—YAHVEH AND THE “OTHER GODS.” 


ISRAEL gradually rose from the worship of a single god to 
that of the Only God. Yahveh, from one of many gods, gradu- 
ally became to his worshipers the one true God. It is the 
object of the present essay to test the truth of these state- 
ments by means of the passages in the Old Testament which 
reflect the ideas of the Israelites concerning Yahveh and the 
“other gods ;” or rather, we should say, thus to test the truth 
of this statement ; for it is but one proposition, though expressed 
in an anthropological and a theological form. 

The theory of Israel’s religious development laid down in 
this proposition and expounded and illustrated in my “Religion 
of Israel,”? is strongly recommended by analogy. It is not 
without reason that Prof. R. Flint observes, “The best re- 
searches into the development of religion do not confirm the 
opinion that the knowledge of the one true God and of other 
spiritual truths has been diffused through the world by tradi- 
tion, but shew that in all the more civilized heathen nations 
unity is not the starting-point, but the goal of religious 
thought, while in the more barbarous nations it is rarely found 
at all.” Polytheism is everywhere more ancient than mono- 
theism; and wherever the latter exists, it has grown out of the 


1 Translated by A. H. May., 3 vols. Williams and Norgate. 
2 The Philosophy of History in France and Germany (1874), p. 464. 
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former under the influence either of the speculative intellect 
that cannot rest until it has reduced multiplicity to unity, or 
of the religious emotion that exalts and magnifies the one 
object of worship until there is no room by its side for any 
other being worthy of adoration. Such is the rule established 
upon their several fields by Muir, Diestel? and Tiele,? not to 
speak of others, and if it holds good for Israel too, we must 
expect to find that here also monotheism was not the original 
form of religion, but a later growth, which certainly does not 
date from the dawn of national existence. 

But to argue from analogy, when treating of Israel, is still 
very generally looked upon as a suspicious proceeding, even 
if the analogy be taken, as it may be in this instance, from 
neighbouring and closely related peoples. It is thought to 
savour too much of the @ priori style of proof. For under the 
potent influence of tradition, people are rather predisposed to 
find in Israel an exception to the general rule of religious 
development. In the eyes of many, it is still “the people that 
dwells alone and is not reckoned among the nations,” so that 
the very fact of a man’s putting general considerations in the 
foreground, or even so much as using or being able to use 
them in confirmation of his view of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment, appears to be in itself enough to throw suspicion upon 
him! To avoid so much as “the appearance of evil” then, we 
will not say another word about analogy, but will simply ask 
and attempt to answer the question, “What does the Old 
Testament itself teach us as to the origin of Israelitish mono- 
theism?” No doubt it is possible, and indeed in view of the 
nature of the question and the date of the authorities seems 
far from improbable, that the result of such an inspection 
may turn out to be inadequate or uncertain; but it can hardly 





1 Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V. pp. 412—420. 

2 Der Monotheismus des dltesten Heidenthums, vorziiglich bei den Semiten 
(Jahrb. fir Deutsche Theol. V. 669—760). See especially pp. 689 sqq. 

3 Vergelijkende geschiedenis van de Egyptische en Mesopotamische godsdiensten, 
p. 808, cf. 259—262, 377 sq., 390, 522 sq. 

4 Numbers xxiii. 9. 
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fail to be interesting, and in any case it will be worth while 
to ascertain to what it amounts. 

Moreover, the writer of this essay is himself specially led, 
or rather absolutely bound, to treat the subject just indicated 
to the best of his ability, and expressly defend the answer he 
has already given to the question it involves. For if we con- 
sult the most recent works on the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, we shall find that though they are far from presenting 
any complete agreement upon this subject, they all unite 
in protesting against the view put forward in the “Religion of 
Israel.” One would imagine from this that whatever may be 
said in favour of the view in question, it is at any rate unsup- 
ported by the Old Testament itself, or in other words is refuted 
by it; and as I cannot for a moment admit that this is really 
the case, it seems to be incumbent upon me to explain and 
defend the interpretation of the test passages which has 
brought me to a conclusion so widely different from the one 
still generally adopted. 

In the first place, however, it may be well to indicate, by a 
few citations, the consensus of which I have spoken amongst 
the most recent writers on the theology of the Old Testament. 
It will then be clear that in defending the opinion to which 
these writers are opposed, I cannot be accused of undertaking 
a superfluous or ill-timed task. First of all, let us listen to 
Ewald, roA Adv dvrdgvov dAAwv—especially as all his school must 
be supposed, until the contrary shall appear, to assent to his 
view of the subject. The manner in which he deals with it 
is highly characteristic :1 “It is impossible to imagine a more 
perverse or groundless opinion than that of certain recent 
scholars, who have combined this fact [the intrusion of heathen 
forms of worship into Israel] with a misconception of such 
passages in the Old Testament as Amos ii. 4, v. 26 (cf. Jer. 
vii. 22), and Ez. xx. 25, 31 (adequately explained in my Pro- 
pheten des A. B’s), and have come to the conclusion, to use 





1 Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott oder Theologie des A. und N. Bundes, Band 
II. (1873), s. 262, note 2. 
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the expression of a Strasburg thesis of 1870, that Judworum 
majores unum coluisse dewm contendi non potest. These scholars 
might as well declare that there has never been a Christian 
Church, on the strength of the fact that the Tiibinger Strauss 
lived and worked in it; for of course there were always 
Strausses, even four thousand years ago.” A few pages further 
on we are informed that “from the very first [Yahveh] was 
never regarded by his true worshipers simply as the God of 
Israel in the bad sense of the word.” ? 

Oehler agrees with Ewald, as might have been expected ; 
but he recognizes the necessity of refuting the opinion he 
rejects. In the section of his book which treats of Mosaism, 
he devotes a special paragraph® to “the unity of God,” and 
maintains that neither the theory of monotheism as a gradual 
development out of polytheism, nor the assertion that the 
Mosaic conception of Yahveh admits of the existence of other 
gods, can be reconciled with the texts of the Old Testament. 

Oehler refers with approbation to his immediate predecessor, 
H. Schultz,* as having treated the subject “on the whole in a 
very satisfactory and independent fashion.” This praise is not 
unmerited. Schultz returns to the subject under considera- 
tion more than once. In the chapter on the “Premosaic 
Religion,”® for instance, while admitting that the religion of 
Israel’s ancestors might have sprung up naturally from the 
Semitic soil, he nevertheless maintains that as a fact Abraham’s 
spiritual worship of the one God was based upon a special 
revelation. This religion of Abraham, he tells us, was never 
afterwards lost. Doubtless there were many, throughout the 
Mosaic or pre-prophetic period, who saw nothing more in 
Yahveh than one of the gods, but Moses himself and those 





1 The reference is to the first thesis at the close of Aug. Carriére’s dissertation, 
de Psalterio Salomonis. 

2 Op. cit. p. 265. 

3 Theol. des A. Testaments, Band I. (1873), s. 155—160. 

4 Op. cit. p. 159, note 1. 

5 Alttestamentliche Theologie. Die Offenbarungsreliyion auf ihrer vorchrist- 
lichen Entwicklungsstufe, Band I. (1869), s. 95—123, 
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who succeeded him as leaders of the people occupied a purely 
monotheistic position. Their particularism! is only appa- 
rent. “It would be quite a mistake to suppose that the Old 
Testament religion, in its first stage of development, had made 
no further approach to the belief in the absolute unity of God 
than is implied in the recognition of the unity of the national 
deity ; and that a later age—that of the prophets, namely— 
first rose to the true conception of a single God of the uni- 
verse. On the contrary, wherever the true Mosaic conception 
of God finds full expression, it includes a belief in the unity of 
God which entirely robs particularism of its perturbing power, 
and reduces it simply to a vanishing conception.”? No wonder 
then, continues Schultz, that the prophets appear as preachers 
of pure monotheism. Any expressions which seem to throw 
doubt upon the fact must be explained as cases of inaccurate, 
poetical diction. Schultz is not content with asserting, but 
attempts to prove, all these positions. He goes over every one 
of the passages that bear upon the question, not forgetting 
those which seem to tell against him, and never neglecting to 
justify the use he makes of them. There is not a trace in his 
work of that dictatorial assumption of authority with which 
Ewald is in the habit of enforcing his views. The reader may 
therefore expect the frequent recurrence of the name of 
Schultz in the sequel of this essay ; for this author has every 
right to claim a serious and impartial consideration for his 
opinions. 

I cannot help referring to one more consideration which 
has a strong bearing on the seasonableness of the present 
inquiry. It is well known that the great question upon 
which the critics of the Pentateuch are at present divided has 
reference to the antiquity of the priestly (Elohistic) laws and 





1 To avoid circumlocutions, we shall make use throughout of the word particu- 
larism to signify the exclusive and limited conception of the relation of Yahveh to 
Israel, which makes, or appears to make the former no more than the national 
god of the latter. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 265 sq., and the whole of chap. xix. pp. 259—270. 

3 Op. cit. Band II. (1869), s. 84—88, 
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narratives ; and it is obvious that our subject is inseparably 
connected with this problem. It is not too much to say that 
the still prevalent opinion—so strongly advocated by Ewald 
and accepted also by Schultz—as to the priority of the Elo- 
histic document, carries with it the early origin of Israelitish 
monotheism, and inversely, loses one of its chief supports if 
the more recent origin of that monotheism can be proved or 
even rendered probable. To understand the intimate nature 
of this connection between the two questions, we have only to 
bear in mind the progressive revelation of God as represented 
in the Elohistic document: Elohim, creator of heaven and 
earth, makes a covenant with Noah and his posterity, reveals 
himself to Abraham as El]-Shaddai, and makes known to 
Moses his name Yahveh.! Thus He passes from the wider to 
the narrower circle. Naturally Lord of all, He voluntarily 
enters into closer relations with one special people. Now 
the orthodox of course accept these representations as a 
simple reflection of the reality; and though Ewald and his 
school do not go quite so far as that, yet since they ascribe 
the work to the age of David and Solomon, they are very 
strongly influenced by it in their own conception of the 
course of history. For if at that early period the connection 
between Yahveh and Israel was so definitely regarded as a 
voluntary self-limitation on the part of the former, then cer- 
tainly an absolute monotheism must have been established 
amongst the Israelites from the time of Moses downwards, if 
not still earlier. It is anything but accidental, then, that 
texts from the Elohistic document occupy the foremost place 
amongst the passages cited by Ewald and Schultz in support 
of their opinion. They have formed their conception of the 
development of Israelite religion under the guidance of this 
work, and therefore naturally appeal to it for support. But it 
is equally natural that those who place the Elohist in or after 
the Babylonian captivity should not only pass over his evi- 
dence when attempting to trace the rise of monotheism, but 





? Gen. i. 1—ii. 3, ix. 1—17, xvii.; Exod. vi. 2 sqq. 
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should finally reach a conception of that phenomenon radi- 
cally at variance with his. .If a contemporary of David or 
Solomon, the Elohist may give us important evidence as to 
the course taken by the development of Israelitish religion ; 
but if he lived in the fifth century B.C., he can but teach us 
what was the final outcome of this long development, and 
cannot be expected to throw any considerable ‘light upon the 
way by which it was reached. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on this point at greater 
length. My object was simply to point out the important 
bearing of our subject upon the criticism of the Pentateuch, 
and at the same time to explain my reasons for passing over 
the priestly laws and narratives in the present investigation. 
The exilian or post-exilian origin of these laws and narratives 
has been supported by such weighty arguments, as yet unan- 
swered, that it is impossible any longer to allow them the 
place of which they seemed a few years ago to have taken 
permanent possession. Of course we ought to call in the evi- 
dence of the Elohim document in its turn, but the value we 
assign it must entirely depend upon what we learn from 
undoubted facts and from authorities of unquestioned anti- 
quity. 


Amongst these facts there is one which deserves to be con- 
sidered first, both because of its enormous extent, and because 
of the influence which it cannot fail to exercise upon all the 
remaining considerations. I refer to the fact that from the 
earliest period down to the Babylonian captivity, the great 
majority of the Israelitish people worshiped other gods as well 
as Yahveh. 

On this point, it need hardly be said, the Israelite his- 
torians are unanimous. During the period of the Judges, we 
are told, the people fell away again and again to the worship 
of Baalim and Asheras (or, as it is sometimes expressed, Ash- 
taroth).!_ Towards the end of this period Samuel had to con- 
tend against the worship of strange gods.’ It is said of a great 





1 Judges ii. 11 sqq,, iii. 7, &e. 2 1 Sam. vii. 3, 4. 
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many of the kings, both of Ephraim and of Judah, that they 
maintained or even furthered idolatry ;1 and in the second 
book of Kings, the downfall of the two kingdoms is repre- 
sented as the divine punishment of this sin.2 We must not 
forget, however, that in all these passages, which are due for 
the most part to the latest redactors of the historical books, 
we have, interspersed with the facts themselves, the opinions 
entertained concerning them shortly before or during the 
Babylonian captivity; and it does not follow that we are to 
regard them from precisely the same point of view. In order 
to obtain perfect certainty, then, we must look out for sourcas 
of information which simply give us the facts themselves 
without any admixture of the writer’s opinions. Fortunately 
our search will not be disappointed; for the account of Josiah’s 
reformation (2 Kings xxii. ]—xxiii. 25) satisfies the mos: 
stringent demands; and the details it gives as to the extent 
and character of the idolatrous practices prevalent in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign (621 B.C.) are equally amaz- 
ing and unequivocal. We are told that in the very house of 
Yahveh itself there were images of Baal and Ashera, and of 
“the host of heaven,” and that these deities, as well as “the 
sun, the moon, and the signs of the zodiac,” were also wor- 
shiped in the rest of Judea® Separate mention is made, 
again, of a great Ashera-image that stood in the temple* In 
the temple, too, according to the most probable interpretation 
of the passage, there were sacred chambers in which women 
were employed in weaving veils for the chapels of Ashera.5 
In the valley of Ben-Hinnom, close by the capital, there was 
a place called Tophet which was dedicated to the service of 
Moloch, and there the people burned their sons or daughters 
in honour of this deity. Nor is this all. In one of the 
temple-buildings there were horses dedicated to the Sun, and 
chariots of the Sun, which were used, we know not exactly 





1 Kings xiv. 22—24, xv, 3, 12, 18, xvi. 25, 30—338, &c. 


2 Kings xxiii. 4, 5. 4 Tb. verse 6. 


1 

2 2 Kings xvii. 7 sqq., xxi. 10—15, xxii. 15—17. 

3 

5 Ib. verse 7. ® Ib. verse 8. 
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how, in the worship of the great luminary. On the roof of 
a chamber erected by Ahaz stood certain altars, which no 
doubt were destined to serve some idolatrous purpose, as were 
the altars raised by Manasseh in the two fore-courts of Yah- 
veh’s temple? Not far from Jerusalem, on the right side 
of the Mount of Destruction, Astarte, Chemosh and Milcom, 
the deities respectively of the Sidonians, the Moabites and 
the Ammonites, were worshiped in consecrated temples or 
chapels.* Over and above all this, we are told of “the sooth- 
sayers, the necromancers, the teraphim, the dung-gods, and all 
the abominations which were in the land of Judah and at 
Jerusalem,” and had to be banished by Josiah.‘ 

Of course we are not to suppose that the worship of foreign 
gods was at all times so general as in this special year. The 
narrator expressly assigns to Manasseh the introduction of 
more than one idolatrous practice or object. This monarch is 
especially described as a supporter of foreign religions, and in 
this particular his son Ammon, Josiah’s predecessor, trod in 
his footsteps.° But we are certainly not justified in throwing 
upon him the responsibility of all the idolatrous practices 
_ which Josiah encountered and prohibited. Some of them are 
referred to “the kings of Judah” in general. Tophet dated 
from the reign of Ahaz, so that Manasseh can at any rate have 
done nothing more than restore it.’ The sanctuaries of As- 
tarte, Milcom and Chemosh, were erected by Solomon, and 
had therefore existed for three centuries and a half when 
Josiah destroyed them.® 

It appears elsewhere that the worship of other gods be- 
sides Yahveh, of which 2 Kings xxiii. discloses the enormous 
prevalence, was a normal phenomenon in both kingdoms. 
Throughout the last thirteen years of Josiah’s reign, obedience 
to the book of law which he had promulgated was doubtless 
strictly enforced ; but this king, “whose like had never been 





1 Tb. verse 11. 2 Ib. verse 12. 3 Ib. verse 13. 
* Ib. verse 24. 5 2 Kings xxiii. 6, 12, xxi. 2—7, 20—22. 
6 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11, 12. 7 2 Kings xvi. 3, xxi. 6. 


® 2 Kings xxiii. 13; 1 Kings xi. 5—8. 
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before him nor had risen after him,”! had no sooner fallen 
than the former condition of things returned. Nothing is 
clearer than that the reformation which had for a time dis- 
turbed it, conflicted with the established practice, and as yet 
found no support in the convictions of the people. Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel bear unequivocal testimony to the fact that great 
numbers of their contemporaries served the foreign gods, and 
could not be induced to give up doing so.” We may fairly 
take the answer given to Jeremiah by the worshipers of 
“the Queen of Heaven,” as representing public opinion 
on the subject.* They appealed with perfect justice to the 
example of their forefathers, and Jeremiah himself exclaims 
elsewhere, “ Your fathers forsook me, says Yahveh, and fol- 
lowed after other gods, and served them and worshiped 
them ”*—a complaint which is fully justified by the irrefrag- 
able testimony of Amos and Hosea, of Isaiah and Micah.® 

These facts only need to be stated. There is no one, so far as 
I know, who calls them in question, no one who challenges the 
trustworthy nature of the texts upon which they rest. It is 
not clear that the use of teraphim, as a means of reading the 
future, was itself a departure from the exclusive worship of 
Yahveh, and it seems to me certain that the golden bulls in 
the temples of Dan and Bethel represented no other deity 
than Yahveh himself. We must, therefore, strike out both 
the teraphim and the golden bulls from the list of proofs of 
the worship of foreign gods. But the catalogue is still long 
enough to establish beyond all possibility of doubt the fact 
which I have placed in the foreground, viz., that the great 
majority of the Israelites worshiped other gods beside Yah- 
veh up to the time of the Babylonian captivity. 

Nor can there really be any difference of opinion as to the 





1 2 Kings xxiii. 25. 

2 Compare my Reliyion of Israel, Vol. II. pp. 56 sqq., and the note on pp. 
77—81. 

3 Jeremiah xliv. 15—19. 4 Jeremiah xvi. 11. 


5 See the passages cited in proof of this position in my Reliyion of Israel, Vol. 1. 
pp. 72 sq. (for the kingdom of Ephraim), and pp. 78—80 (for that of Judah). 
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significance of this fact. Absolute monotheism must definitely 
exclude the worship of other gods by the side of Yahveh ; and 
conversely, wherever we find that other gods are worshiped 
in addition to the god of Israel, there we know that the 
monotheistic point of view has not yet been reached. Of 
course, this conclusion holds good for all who worshiped 
foreign gods, not excluding “the kings of Judah,” whose 
idolatrous institutions Josiah abolished, or Solomon, whose 
sanctuaries he destroyed. There is not the remotest reason 
for making an exception in their favour. The historian’s 
well-meant apology for Solomon’s idolatry is psychologically 
untenable. The transition is easy from monolatry (i.e. the 
service of a single god) to the worship of many gods, but apos- 
tasy from monotheism to polytheism is inconceivable. 

So far, then, our positions have been uncontested, but here 
the controversy begins. It is admitted that the majority of 
the Israelites were polytheistic in theory and practice down 
to the time of the captivity; but it is maintained that from 
the first, i.e. from the time of Moses, this polytheism was 
regarded as heretical, or, in other words, that it existed side by 
side with another and purer belief, with reference to which 
it was looked upon as a relapse into a lower conception which 
had already been surmounted. The real point at issue is 
whether this representation of the case is just. 

No reasonable objection can be raised to our consulting 
first of all the literature of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C., laying special stress upon the writings of the prophets 
of this period, but not neglecting the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion; for it is no longer possible to doubt that it was drawn 
up shortly before the reformation of Josiah, and with the 
direct purpose of provoking it. This course is dictated by the 
necessity, which asserts itself here, as in all other inquiries, 
of establishing some fixed point of departure ; and if it should 
seem arbitrary or unfair provisionally to ignore the yet earlier 
writings, it is at any rate difficult to see how such a proceed- 





1 1 Kings xi. 1—8, 
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ing can place the advocates of the view I am combating 
at any unfair disadvantage. I should add that it is only in 
a preliminary investigation that the literary products of the 
eighth and seventh centuries can be treated together. The 
necessity of separating them will soon be forced upon us. 

We now proceed to the examination of these documents, 
and have no hesitation in saying that they present a double 
series of texts. In the one set Yahveh appears as the god 
of Israel in the narrower (or, as Ewald has it, the “bad ”) 
sense of the word. He is the god of that one special people, 
and, as such, is of a limited nature, so that other gods not only 
can but do exist beside him. In the other series of texts the 
attributes assigned to Yahveh are absolute, and accordingly 
the existence of the other gods is denied, or Yahveh is as- 
serted unequivocally to exist alone. 

Although these passages are already familiar enough, it may 
be well to recall to the reader’s mind a few of the most deci- 
sive, especially those upon which Schultz concentrates his 
attention.’ Interchange of thought on such subjects cannot 
fail to be rendered more fruitful by the retention of the pas- 
sages under discussion before the very eyes of the dispu- 
tants. 

To the first group, then, belong the numerous expressions in 
which Yahveh and Israel are coupled together—“ Yahveh, thy 
god,” “the Holy One of Israel,” &c. &c.2 Similar in tone are 
the passages which represent Yahveh and Israel as united in 
marriage, and speak of idolatry as adultery or fornication.* 
Closely allied again are the texts which speak of the land 
of Canaan in general, or of Zion and Jerusalem in particular, 
as Yahveh’s dwelling-place.* Lastly, we must add the pas- 
sages in which the existence of the gods of other nations is (or 





1 Op. cit. Band II. pp. 84—88. 
2 Deut. i. 6, &c.; Isaiah i. 4 &c. ; cf. Amos iii. 2. 
3 Hosea i.—iii.; Ezekiel xvi. &c. 


4 See, for example, Amos i. 2; Hosea ix. 15; Isaiah ii. 3, viii. 18, xviii. 7; 
Micah iv. 2; Joel iv. [A. V. iii.] 16, 17, 21, &e. 
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appears to be) directly admitted, and in which Yahveh is 
compared to them, and placed above them.” 

The second group includes all those expressions in which 
the might and dominion of Yahveh are extended far beyond 
Israel and the borders of Canaan,’ in which heaven and earth 
are called his possession or his heritage,* and in which, accord- 
ingly, the other gods are spoken of either as utterly powerless 
or simply non-existent, an idea which embodies itself in the 
very names applied to these gods and their images.’ The fol- 
lowing passages in Deuteronomy deserve special attention: 
“Thou (Israel) hast been taught that Yahveh is the god (ha- 
elohim) ; there is no other (god) but he.”® “ Know thou, this 
day, and consider in thy heart, that Yahveh is the god. In the 
heaven above, and on the earth beneath, there is none but 
he.”? “See now that I, even I, am he, and that there is no god 
beside me.”® The concisest epitome of the whole group is 








1 In Deuteronomy, the ‘‘ other gods” repeatedly appear, sometimes with the 
qualification, “whom thou hast not known,” or, “whom thy fathers did not 
know.” Chapters xi. 28, xiii. 2, 13, xxviii. 64, xxix. 25 [A. V. 26], xxxii. 17. 
Compare Jer. ii. 11, vii. 29. The gods of Egypt are put to flight, Isaiah xix. 1; 
Milcom (not ‘‘their king’’) goes into captivity, Jer. xlix. 1, 3, and so does 
Chemosh, Jer. xlviii. 7. 

? Micah vii. 18; Deut. xxxiii. 26, xxxii. 30, 31: “How could one (enemy) 
drive out a thousand (Israelites), and two put ten thousand to flight, except their 
rock (i. e. their god, LXX. 6 @c6¢) had sold them, and Yahveh had given them 
up (to their enemies) ; for their rock (god) is not as our rock ;”’ iii. 24; Jer. x. 6. 
Cf. Deut. x. 17, “god of gods and lord of lords,” and Joshua xxii. 22. 

3 See Religion of Israel, Vol. I. pp. 46 sqq. The Assyrians are Yahveh’s 
ministers, Isaiah x. 5, 15, xxxvi. 10. Nebuchadnezzar is his servant, Jer. xxv. 9, 
xxvii. 6, xliii. 10; Ezekiel xxix. 20. See also Amos ix. 7—9; Jer. x. 7, “king 
of the nations.” 

* Deut. x. 14. 

5 This is the idea that lies at the root of the very frequent designation e/il, Jer. 
ii. 18, x. 10, 11, &c., and of most of the other names in use amongst the writers 
of the seventh century, hebel, lo-elohim, tho’eba, shiqqutz, &c. Compare Schultz, 
op. cit. Band IL. 87, notes 2—11. See also Hab. ii. 18, 19; Jer. ii. 27 sqq., 
x. 3—16; and the identification of the strange gods with “ wood and stone” in 
Deut. iv. 28, xxviii. 36, 64, xxix. 16 [A. V. 17]. 

6 Deut. iv. 35. 

7 Deut. iv. 39. The words, ‘‘in the heaven above or on the earth beneath,” 
are generally taken with the preceding clause, in accordance with the accents. 
® Deut. xxxii. 39 a. 
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furnished by the well-known words, “ Hear, O Israel, Yahveh 
our god, Yahveh is one!”? 

What is the connection, then, between these two groups of 
passages? How are we to explain the fact that Yahveh is 
spoken of at the same time—often by the same author, and 
even in the same chapter—as one of the gods, and as the Only 
God? We may look for a solution in two directions, accord- 
ing to whether we start from the first or from the second 
group of texts. Those who adopt the latter course see in the 
particularistic passages the simple expression of Israel’s con- 
sciousness of a special possession in Yahveh, and Yahveh’s 
condescending and special favour to Israel. Though Yahveh 
is himself the Only God, yet inasmuch as he has made him- 
self the special god of a single people, he becomes liable as 
such to comparison with the deities of other peoples. Those, 
on the other hand, who choose the first group of texts as their 
point of departure, suppose that the god of Israel gradually 
assumed sublimer proportions in the eyes of his worshipers ; 
increased and expanded, so to speak, until at last he pushed 
the other gods entirely into the background, or utterly over- 
whelmed and extinguished them. 

The former solution is that of the school so ably represented 
by Schultz. Of course this author admits that the prophets 
often contented themselves with demanding that Israel should 
only worship a single god. He admits that in many cases the 
existence of other gods is not definitely excluded. “But,” he 
proceeds, “it is easy to see that all the expressions used in 
this period [i.e. the age of the prophets] that have a parti- 
cularistic tone should be classed as inaccurate poetical forms, 
and simply spring from the direct religious impulse on the 
part of the Israelites to make God their own, and establish 
a closer connection with him than that enjoyed by the hea- 
then world, that had devoted itself to other gods. Whenever 
we meet with deliberate didactic utterances, we find the con- 
viction clearly announced and consistently carried through, 





1 Deut. vi. 4; ef. vii. 9. 
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that this God of Israel is simply the Only God, and that no 
other beings to whom this glorious name has been applied 
have any claim to it. They are the offspring of human folly, 
or at best mere impotent creatures, that cannot for a moment 
be compared with the true God.” And again: “If then the 
[prophetic] period still portrays the special relation of this 
God: to Israel as a central fact of religion, in glowing and 
decisive terms,—if the form of speech which it adopts leads 
to the appearance of assigning a veritable existence to the 
gods of other peoples, and treating them as Elohim,—yet, on 
the other hand, it not only absolutely repudiates all idea of 
making these Elohim equal to God, not only holds fast to the 
belief that Israel’s God must reveal himself as the God of 
all the world, while every other power shrinks into nothing- 
ness before him,—but expressly teaches us that these other 
gods are as absolutely non-existent as the merest creations of 
the human imagination, that they have no existence beyond 
that of their images made by man, and fall completely into 
the region of delusions as lying images and lifeless forms. 
There is but one who is called Elohim in the true sense of the 
word, and that one is Yahveh, Israel’s God.”! 

I need not apologise for this long quotation, for it seemed 
essential to place this solution of the problem well before my 
readers in order that it might be fairly judged. For myself, 
however, I have not the smallest hesitation in pronouncing it 
utterly unsatisfactory ; and that for the following reasons: 

In the first place, it is intrinsically improbable. In itself 
there would be nothing strange in the fact of the prophets 
expressing themselves in poetical and inaccurate language. 
But that they should have done so when speaking upon such 
a subject to such an audience as they addressed in the first 
instance, would be most extraordinary. What were those 
idolatrous practices of the great majority of the Israelites, 
against which the prophets contended with all their might, 
but the logical result of the belief that the other gods were 








1 Op. cit. pp. 85, 88. 
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actual and powerful beings? And yet we are to suppose that 
the prophets, while fighting against the conclusion, admitted 
the premises—through a want of accuracy! Is such care- 
lessness in the face of such an enemy conceivable? Schultz 
refers us to the religious emotions of the worshipers of 
Yahveh. But surely full satisfaction might have been given 
to these impulses without danger of fostering so fatal an error. 
Why should the intimate relationship between Yahveh and 
Israel have been described under expressions which would 
possibly—nay, certainly—imply the limitation of Yahveh’s 
being and dominion ? 

A second objection to Schultz’s solution is based on its rela- 
tion to the facts it is intended to explain. It does but half 
explain the particularism of the prophets. From a purely mono- 
theistic point of view, the union between God and Israel can 
hardly have been regarded otherwise than as a temporary 
limitation preparatory to a general revelation to all mankind. 
The scheme of salvation planned by the Only God could not 
possibly be confined to Israel in perpetuity. As Duhm ex- 
presses it,) it must “pass beyond this people to some future 
goal” as universal as he who had established it. In a word, 
the permanent restriction of the one true God to a single 
people is a contradictio in terminis. And ‘accordingly the 
conception of the counsel of God, which has been current 
under various forms amongst Christians, has always carefully 
avoided such an absurdity. But can we say as much for the 
conception of the prophets? Is their particularism simply 
provisional? Were we compelled to give a single general 
reply to this question, we could only answer in the negative ; 
but it will be better to distinguish between the several pro- 
phets. Hosea’s outlook into the future is from first to last 
national. There is not a trace in his writings of any kind 
of universalism whatever. The same may be said of the 





1 Die Theologie der Propheten als Grundlage fiir die innere Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Israelitischen Religion (1875), s. 95. 

2 Hos. ii. 1—3, 16—25 [A. V. i. 10—ii. 1, ii. 14—23], iii. 5, xi. 8—11, 
xiv. 2—9 [A. V. 1—8]. 
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first Zachariah (chaps. ix.—xi.), unless we do violence to the 
obvious meaning of the prophet, and assume that he regarded 
the incorporation of the Philistines into the kingdom of 
Judah! as the commencement of the spread of Yahveh- 
worship. Amos announces the restoration of the falling tent 
of David, and anticipates the conquest by Israel of the terri- 
tories of Edom and of all the peoples over whom the name 
of Yahveh had been proclaimed [as the name of their con- 
queror].2 It appears from the context that he refers to the 
neighbouring peoples, who had formerly been subdued by 
David. But even supposing his expectations to have had a 
wider range, he would still have regarded the religion of 
Yahveh as confined to the people of Israel. Micah borrows 
from a predecessor the well-known prophecy concerning the 
many peoples who should go up to Zion to receive instruction 
from Yahveh.* This is the first passage in the prophetic 
literature in which the national boundaries of Israel are over- 
stepped, though by no means obliterated; but as far as Micah 
is concerned, it remains a mere isolated and momentary 
departure from the usual point of view. The Assyrians, for 
instance, are not included in Yahveh’s scheme of salvation. 
After the appearance of the Messiah they make a renewed 
attack upon Judah, and as a punishment they are “ pastured 
with a sword” by shepherds of Israel Isaiah, who quotes 
the same old prophecy,® adopted its principles far more 
thoroughly, and, indeed, he based his own conceptions of the 
future upon them. The horizon is unmistakably expanding ; 
the Ethiopians bring presents to Yahveh ;° an altar is raised 
to him in Egypt ;’ nay, Assyria and Egypt unite themselves 
with Israel in the worship of Yahveh.8 It would be super- 
fluous to carry on the analysis any farther.® It is well known 
that the later prophets are, with some exceptions, more or less 





1 Zach. ix. 7. 2 Amos ix. 11, 12. 3 Mic. iv. 1—5. 
* Mic. v. 4, 5 [A. V. 5, 6]. 5 Isaiah ii. 2—5. 6 Isaiah xviii. 7. 
7 Isaiah xix. 19—21. 8 Isaiah xix. 23—25. 


® Cf. my work on De Profeten en de profetic onder Israél. Deel. 1. 282— 
300 [to appear in an English translation shortly]. 
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universalistic, though always thoroughly national at the same 
time. Is the general result of this inquiry, I would ask, such 
as the hypothesis of Schultz would have led us to expect? Is 
the basis of the anticipations of Amos or Hosea, for instance, 
monotheistic? The answer can hardly be doubtful. Were 
Schultz’s supposition true, the conception of the future 
entertained by the prophets would have been essentially 
different. 

There is one more difficulty that suggests itself. Schultz 
leaves no room for difference of belief amongst the various 
prophets, or more generally the enlightened worshipers of 
Yahveh, on the subject of Israel’s god and the gods of the 
peoples. Absolute monotheism may of course be more or less 
spiritual or moral, but does not in itself admit of degrees. Is 
this the case with the ideas presented to us in the litera- 
ture of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C.? Far from it. 
There is one phenomenon in particular which Schultz entirely 
fails to bring out, chiefly because he vitiates his results by 
treating the whole prophetic period—from 800 to 500 B.C._— 
as a single and uniform whole. Jt was in the seventh century 
B.C. that Yahveh was first declared in so many words to be the 
only God. The fact itself is undeniable. Monotheism is only 
implied in the prophecies of the eighth century B.C., and was 
not expressly taught till about a century later, and then espe- 
cially by the Deuteronomist.2 How can Schultz explain 
these gradations from his point of view? He has to leave 
them unexplained. According to his theory, Amos might 
have expressed himself just as strongly as the Deuteronomist, 
and his not having done so is—an accident! Then how 
about Hosea, the earliest Zachariah, and the remaining pro- 
phets of the eighth century? If Yahveh was to all of them 





1 See Religion of Israel, Vol. I. pp. 51 sq. 

2 About contemporary with the Deuteronomist is the author of Isa. xxxvi.— 
xxxix, (2 Kings xviii. 13—xx.). We need not be surprised, therefore, at the 
words he puts into the mouth of King Hezekiah, Isa. xxxvii. 16, 20 (2 Kings xix. 
15, 19). Compare, further, 2 Sam. vii. 22, “and there is none [no god] but 
thee.” We shall presently return to this passage. 
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“absolutely the Only God,” how comes it that not one of 
them ever once says so? Surely not for want of a suitable 
occasion ! 

- Let us now turn to the alternative solution of the problem 
presented by the double series of texts under consideration. 
If we have placed our demands too high, we shall find the 
second solution as incapable of satisfying them as the first. 
But this is not the case. If the belief of the prophets of the 
eighth century B.C. be regarded as relative monotheism, rising 
or just risen out of the old Israelite monolatry, the fruit of a 
profound reverence for Yahveh and a strong sense of commu- 
nion with him, then it is altogether natural : 

1st. That monotheistic expressions should alternate with 
others which imply no more than that Israel must serve no 
god except his own, or which even ascribe to other gods an 
actual existence. 

2nd. That Yahveh, however highly exalted, should never 
cease to be the god of Israel in the proper sense of the 
words. 

3rd. That the furthest consequences of the belief thus gained 
should not have been formulated at once, but should have had 
to wait for their full expression till they were embodied in 
the literature of the seventh century B.C. 

It is not necessary further to insist upon these propositions, 
for they appear to speak for themselves. All that we can do 
is to submit our hypothesis to a decisive test. If it bears it, 
we cannot do otherwise than admit it as satisfactory. The 
monotheism of the Deuteronomist certainly does not yield to 
that of his contemporaries or of the prophets of the eighth 
century B.C., but rather excels them in strictness and purity. 
Let us examine the character of this monotheism. Most of 
the texts upon which our inquiry must be based have been 
already cited. We will now confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of a few passages which are quite free from 
ambiguity and admit of only one interpretation,—the inter- 
pretation, as we shall see, demanded by our hypothesis. 

In Deuteronomy, as elsewhere, a comparison is not unfre- 
2Aa2 
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quently instituted between Yahveh and the “ other gods.”? 
It may be urged that no inferences can be drawn as to the 
origin of the writer’s monotheism from these comparisons, 
inasmuch as he simply makes them in order to proclaim the 
more emphatically that the idols are impotent or non-existent, 
and that idolatry is vain. But this can hardly be said of 
Deut. iv. 7, 33, 34. The comparison here is not between 
Yahveh and the other gods, but between the religious privi- 
leges of Israel and of other peoples. Nothing would be easier 
than to express the writer’s thought in irreproachably mono- 
theistic phraseology. It would then run, “for no people upon 
earth has Yahveh done what he has done for Israel ;” or, 
“there is not another nation that enjoys such laws and ordi- 
nances as Israel has received from God.” But the Deuterono- 
mist uses very different expressions. “ What mighty people is 
there,” he asks in ver. 7, “ which has a god (so) near to it as 
Yahveh our god (is to us) when we call upon him ?”? Is not 
the form of expression distinctly polytheistic here? And is 
not this an indication that the author’s monotheism had 
developed itself, in the manner indicated above, out of a belief 
in the real existence of many gods, and still found it natural 
to express itself under forms which answered to the earlier 
conception? The same remarks apply to vers. 33 and 34, 
“ Did ever people hear the voice of a god speaking out of the 
midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and remain alive? Has 
ever a god vouchsafed to take a people out of the midst of 
an (other) people with temptations, with signs, . . . according 
to all that Yahveh, your god, has done before your eyes ?”% 
The first part of this passage is specially remarkable, “ Did 
ever people hear . . . and remain alive?” The Deuterono- 





1 See. in addition to the passages already cited, iii. 24, vii. 21. 

* Or, according to some, ‘‘that has gods so near it,” &c. But in all probability 
the original reading was not gerobim, but garob. See Geiger, Urschrift und 
Vebersetzungen der Bibel, s. 286 sq. 

3 On this passage too see Geiger, op. cit. pp. 287 sq. The translation of 
‘*Elohim” as ‘‘a god” so obviously answers to the author's intention, that it seems 
wholly unnecessary to defend it. 
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mist could never have written thus, had the existence of any 
other god than Yahveh been regarded by him as a simple 
absurdity, excluded a priori by his most fundamental religious 
convictions. On the contrary, it is perfectly natural that he 
should have so expressed himself if his monotheism, which he 
formulates immediately afterwards in ver. 35, arose from the 
gradual elimination of the “other gods.” 

We have still something to learn from the Deuteronomist ; 
but we will leave him for a moment to consider the remark- 
able parallel passage in 2 Samuel—remarkable in itself, and 
additionally so from the fact that the expressions made use of 
gave such offence to the later scribes that they thought it 
necessary to alter them. Geiger,’ followed by Wellhausen,? 
perceived that the words really put into the mouth of David 
by the historian* were these: “And what other people is there 
upon earth, like unto thy people Israel, in that a god has 
come to buy it for himself as a people, and to make it a name, 
and to accomplish great and terrible deeds for it, by driving 
out from before the face of (this) his people, an (other) people 
and its gods?” A comparison of this version with the ordi- 
nary translation made from the Masoretic text will shew us at 
once what it was that offended the scribes and induced them 
to improve the text. To the theoretical monotheist it may 
well have seemed very gratuitous, not to say offensive, thus 
elaborately to work out the question whether any other 
people had reaped such favours from its god as Israel had 
enjoyed from Yahveh; nor would the author of 2 Sam. vii. 
have ever let it slip from his pen had he been such a mono- 
theist himself. But his real position is identical with that of 
the Deuteronomist, with whom, moreover, he shews a remark- 
able agreement in style and linguistic usage. 

And to the Deuteronomist we will now return. The fourth 
chapter of his book contains another interesting passage, 
which throws more light than any other upon the genesis of 





1 Op. cit. 288 sq. -2 Der Text der Biicher Samuelis, 8, 173. 
3 2 Sam. vii. 23; cf. 1 Chron. xvii. 21 and the LXX. 
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his conceptions. He speaks elsewhere of Yahveh as “god of 
the gods.” Is this a simple phrase—an “ inaccurate poetical 
expression”? We might think so if it stood alone. But it 
does not. In the fourth chapter the writer expressly warns 
the Israelites not to worship “the sun and the moon and the 
stars, the whole host of heaven ;” for, he goes on to say, “ Yah- 
veh your god has assigned them to all the peoples under the 
whole heaven; but you did Yahveh take, and drew you out 
of the iron furnace, out of Egypt, to be unto him a people of 
inheritance (his own people) as it is this day.2 Elsewhere he 
expresses the same idea in a shorter form, “they served other 
gods and worshiped them, gods whom they did not know, 
whom Yahveh had not assigned to them.”® No stronger 
assertion of Yahveh’s supremacy is possible. The heathen 
world and its religions are ordained by him. He is therefore 
“the god of gods and the lord of lords.” But, on the other 
hand, how far are we removed from the gods that, according 
to Schultz, “are nothing whatever but creations of the human 
imagination”! If the writer entertained any such conception 
of these gods, why on earth did he not simply announce it ? 
As a matter of fact, his language transports us into a totally 
different region of thought. Here, as elsewhere in the Old 
Testament,* “sun, moon and stars, the whole host of heaven,” 
are something more than the heavenly bodies themselves. They 
are those higher beings with which the imagination identified 
them, or at any rate placed upon them. Originally “gods,” as 
they are called in this passage, they are sometimes designated 
“sons of God,” or “sons of the gods,”® as this expression seemed 
more consonant with rigid monotheism. Is it not clear from 
these passages that Yahveh was originally one of these beings, 
that he gradually rose above them, and finally became their 
ruler? The history seems to unfold itself before our very eyes; 
nor does any other hypothesis really explain these expressions. 





1 Deut. x. 17. 2 Deut. iv. 19, 20. 
3 Deut. xxix. 25 [A. V. 26]. 4 Isa. xxiv. 21—23. 


5 Job xxxviii. 7; cf. Ps, xxix. 1, Ixxxix. 7; also Iviii. 2 [A. V. 1], where we 
should read elim for elem. 
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If any of my readers are still in doubt, they will surely be 
convinced by “the song of Moses,” Deut. xxxii. Some years 
ago, Prof. de Goeje called attention to the original reading of 
ver. 8, and the sense which it gives in connection with ver. 9." 
For “the sons of Israel” we must substitute “the sons of El,” 
and the literal translation will then run: 

When Elyon divided the peoples, 

when he parted the children of men (into nations), 
He fixed the boundaries of the peoples 

after the number of the sons of EL. 

Thus was Yahveh’s people his portion, 

Jacob the line of his heritage ; 


or, more freely, “thus did Yahveh receive his people (Israel) 
for his portion, and Jacob as the heritage marked off (properly, 
girt with a measuring line) for him.” De Goeje very justly 
remarks, that this representation is identical with that of the 
Pheenician and Babylonian theogonies, in which the supreme 
lord, Elyon, assigns to the several gods their special terri- 
tories.2 It appears from the whole poem, rather than from 
these two verses alone, that the writer in adopting this repre- 
sentation identified Elyon with Yahveh.* He thus preserves 
his monotheism; but how clearly does he betray its origin and 
character by the appropriation of this bit of mythology! Had 
his monotheism been entirely foreign to such mythological 
conceptions, it could not well have transplanted itself so 
readily into the midst of them; but the fact is that it grew 
out of them, and is so far from being ashamed of its birth, that 
it makes us, so to speak, eye-witnesses of the event! 

And here we may close this section of our inquiry. Further 
than the seventh century B.C. it is surely unnecessary to carry 
it. That monotheism, when once enunciated, should have 
been maintained and even intensified, is only what we should 
have expected. And this is what actually occurs, especially 





1 Theologisch Tijdschrift, Jaargang II. (1868), pp. 179—182. 

2 Sanchoniatonis fragmenta, ed. J. C. Orell, pp. 28, 34, 36, 38; Tiele, op. cit. 
pp. 377 sq. ; 
3 See ver. 31, and above all ver. 39. 
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in the prophecies of the Babylonian Isaiah.1 We can expect 
no further light, however, either from him or from still later 
writers, as to the origin of the belief in one only God. But do 
we really need more light? Has not the literature of the 
eighth and seventh centuries enlightened us enough already ? 
For my own part, I do not hesitate to answer in the affirma- 
tive. To my mind, this literature furnishes a definite and 
perfectly satisfactory result. 

If still more ancient documents contradicted this result, if 
their antiquity were as undoubted and their evidence as un- 
equivocal as those of the authorities we have now examined, 
then indeed, but then only, it might be safe or even necessary 
to modify our conclusions. But, as every one knows, this is 
far from being the case, inasmuch as the antiquity of the 
most important passages cited against us is more than doubt- 
ful. Strictly speaking, then, I might here conclude. But yet 
I cannot bring myself to do so. Even the appearance of 
withholding from the reader any portion of the material upon 
which his opinion is to be formed must be avoided. More- 
over, if we were to stop at this point we should hardly be 
doing justice to Schultz and those who agree with him. These 
scholars believe themselves to have found monotheism dis- 
tinctly enunciated in the older literature, and this is why they 
are content to accept an explanation of the phenomena of the 
eighth and seventh centuries, with which they would hardly 
have been satisfied otherwise. This is an additional reason 
for carrying our inquiry a step further back; but meanwhile 
we shall of course hold fast the results we have already 
obtained, and shall therefore aim at still greater brevity than 
has been possible so far. In its essential points our cause is 
already won. 

With regard to the passages cited in proof of early mono- 
theism, we must in every case ask two questions: first, What 
do they contain? second, What is their date? With these two 
questions constantly in our minds, let us run through the 


1 Cf. Religion of Israel, Vol. Il. pp. 123 sqq. 
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passages appealed to by those who challenge our conclusion. 
Here, again, it is Schultz who has most diligently collected 
and most carefully sifted them. The first place must be 
assigned to what may be called the dogmatic assertions, which 
expressly declare that Yahveh is the only god. They are 
three in number, Ps. xviii. 32 [A. V. 31]; 1 Sam. ii. 2; 
2 Sam. vii. 22; and are certainly emphatic enough. 


For who is God but Yahveh, 
and who is a rock but our god ? 


There is no Holy One but Yahveh, 
for there is none but thee, 

there is no rock but our god. 

For thou art great, O Yahveh God, 
for there is none like thee, 

and there is no god but thee. 


The purity of the text of 1 Sam. ii. 2 is open to grave 
suspicion. The second member disturbs the rhythm, and the 
Greek translation has a different arrangement. But even 
supposing the assertion that Yahveh is the only god to be a 
later insertion here, there are two passages still left. Yes! 
but what do they prove? The monotheistic character of 
“Mosaism,” ie. the period of Israel’s religious development 
which preceded the prophets? On the contrary, we have not 
the smallest right to assign these passages to such an early 
date. The difficulties in the way of accepting the superscrip- 
tion of Ps. xviii. are well known ;? the authenticity of the 





1 Chapter xix., already referred to (‘‘Einheit Gottes und Particularismus,” 
Band I. 259—270), contains four sections: 1. Der einzige Gott Israels (s. 259— 
-261), in which it is shewn that none of the Old Testament writers allow the 
worship of other gods beside Yahveh. To this of course I heartily assent. 2. Der 
Partikularismus der Gottesidec (s. 261—265), which enumerates and explains 
those texts that appear to teach nothing more than monolatry. 3. Die Anschau- 
ung von der Einheit Gottes, welche den Partikularismus tberwindet (s. 265— 
268). 4. Die Einheit Gottes als Fiille der Gottheit (s. 268—270). The passages 
to be discussed in the text are taken from the two last sections. 

2 Cf. my Hist. Krit. Onderzoek, enz. Deel. III. 273 sq., 293 sq. To the writers 
there cited we must now add E. Reuss, La Bible, Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, pp. 106, 
107. 
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Song of Hannah has scarcely a single champion left; and in 
the author of 2 Sam. vii. we recognize, as already stated, a 
contemporary of the Deuteronomist. We have no hesitation, 
therefore, in classing these three texts with the prophetic 
utterances, with which they perfectly agree. 

We have already exhausted the supposed early texts in 
which monotheism is definitely affirmed, and may now go on 
to those from which it is inferred. Foremost amongst these 
are the texts which refer to the creation of the world and the 
history of mankind in general ; and of these, again, the most 
important are the Elohistic accounts of the creation, the flood, 
and the covenants with Abraham and Moses.'! For reasons 
already intimated, we cannot admit these passages in evidence; 
but regard it as a most instructive fact, from our point of view, 
that the most positive and conclusive testimonies in favour of 
the ancient Israelitish monotheism should be drawn from that 
priestly writer in the Pentateuch, against whose high anti- 
quity such weighty objections may be urged. A most instruc- 
tive fact, if it is a fact at all! But Schultz denies it. Accord- 
ing to him, the prophetic narrator is still more emphatic than 
the Elohist in maintaining the monotheistic view of Yahveh’s 
being and power. For proof of this, we are referred to Gen. 
ii. 4 sqq., iv. 3, 26, where Yahveh, the god of Israel, is repre- 
sented as the Creator of the world, and as receiving the 
homage of the first generations of mankind, and to Gen. xii. 
17, xxiv. 31, 50, 51, xxvi. 29; Josh. ii. 11; Gen. xiv. 19, in 
which his activity extends to the heathen world, and he is 
honoured by the heathen. A moment’s consideration will 
suffice to break the force of a great many of these texts. Does 
it follow that Yahveh is the only true God because he upholds 
the interests of his people against the heathen? Is every 
deity to whom the creation of the world is ascribed therefore 
per se the only God? But there are still weightier objections 
to be urged against Schultz’s use of these passages. It appears 
to me to be open to the gravest possible objection to cite the 








1 Gen. i. 1 sqq., 26 sqq., vi. 9 sqq., ix. 1 sqq., xvii. 1 sqq. ; Exod. vi. 2 sqq. 
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authors in question as witnesses to the period preceding 
that of the prophets. What difference is there between the 
words of Deut. iv. 39, and the words put into the mouth of 
Rahab in Josh. ii. 11? And if there is not any difference at 
all, why should we put the latter a couple of centuries earlier 
than the former ? 

It is well known that the date of the Yahvistic or prophetic 
narrator in the Pentateuch cannot be fixed with certainty, but 
the majority of the critics place him in the eighth century B.C. 
The predecessors whose words he usually adopts without 
alteration, may very well have written in the same century or 
immediately before its commencement. At any rate, there are 
no conclusive arguments in favour of a higher antiquity, and 
the probability against it is very strong. In Hosea and Isaiah, 
Yahveh is called the “maker of Israel” and of “mankind.”? 
Why should we not suppose that one of their contemporaries, 
penetrated by the same conviction, adopted the story of the 
creation from some foreign source,’ but substituted the name 
of Yahveh for that of the deity he found mentioned in it? In 
a word, from whatever side we examine these arguments, we 
can find nothing in them to warrant the belief in a monotheism 
established amongst the Israelites from the time of Moses 
downwards. 

Are there any other passages, then, that bear more con- 
clusive testimony? We are referred to the accounts of 
Israel’s exodus from Egypt, and the events which preceded 
it; to the Yahvistic accounts of the flood, of the fall of Sodom, 
and of the destruction of the inhabitants of Canaan, when 
they had filled up the measure of their abominations. Drop- 
ping the question whether these texts can really be referred 
to the period between Moses and the year 800 B.C., we will 
simply ask whether they are monotheistic? In the book of 
Exodus, the narrator tells us that Yahveh shewed himself to 





1 Hos. viii. 14; Isaiah xvii. 7. 
2 See Religion of Israel, Vol. I. .pp. 255 sq. ; Dillmann, die Genesis fiir die 3te 
Aufl. nach A. Knobel neu bearbeitet, s. 57 sq. 
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be mightier than the gods of Egypt. Does it necessarily fol- 
low that these gods were “no gods at all, but simply delusive 
idols that had no real existence”? Surely not. An impartial 
examination discovers in all these descriptions of Yahveh’s 
greatness and his overwhelming power, an expression of the 
deep reverence of the authors for Israel’s god, and a fore- 
shadowing of the rank they were soon to assign to him, if 
indeed he had not already assumed it in the belief of some of 
their contemporaries. But all this is not monotheism; still 
less is it such an age-old and deep-rooted belief in the Only 
True, as we should have a right to expect in these authors, 
were the hypothesis we are combating true. 

At this point Schultz introduces a digression which I can- 
not refrain from quoting at length. It is a striking testimony 
at once to the author’s love of truth, and to the fact that his 
texts really contain more than, from his point of view, he can 
ever look for in them. “In the story given in Judges vi. 
26—31, there is something like an anticipation of the bitter 
mockery of a later age directed against the lifeless, powerless 
idol, Baal; but it is difficult to say whether the hand of a 
later historian does not betray itself here. And of the two 
passages in the Pentateuch, where the expression ‘no-gods’ 
(Elilim) is applied to the heathen deities, one? must certainly 
be referred to a much later period; while the other, though 
embedded in a more ancient document,* should perhaps be 
regarded as in itself a proof of a subsequent working up of 
the passage, on the very ground that these expressions are so 
thoroughly characteristic of a later age.” For ourselves, we 
do not hesitate to look upon Judges vi. 26—31 as the attempt 
of a later age to give an inoffensive explanation of the name 
Jerubbaal,* and we should refer the whole of Leviticus xix. 
to the priestly legislation. But we accept the very fact of 
Schultz’s hesitation as a welcome indication that we have 





1 Exod. viii. 6 [A. V. 10], ix. 14, xii. 12, xv. 11, xviii. 11; cf. Num. xxxiii. 4. 
2 Lev. xxvi. 1. 3 Lev. xix. 4. 
* See Religion of Israel, Vol. I. pp. 305, 406 sq. 
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found the right path. These strictly monotheistic expressions 
stand out so sharply from the ordinary usage of the more 
ancient writers, that even the defenders of old-Israelite mono- | 
theism do not venture to claim them in support of their H | 
opinion. q 
Is it possible that any anticipations as to the future of 
Yahvism may lead us to modify our conclusions? Certainly 
not such expressions as that in Exodus xv. 14—16, which 
simply describes the impression produced upon the Philis- 
tines, Edom, Moab, and the inhabitants of Canaan, by Yah- 
veh’s marvellous deliverance of Israel. There is not even the 
faintest indication of monotheism here. The author of Num- 
bers xiv. 21 rises to a higher point when he makes Yahveh 
swear that his glory shall fill the whole earth. But what 
is the connection? The punishment of rebellious Israel is 
the glorious revelation of Yahveh’s holiness and justice, of 
which the whole world will speak ; but it is still the god of 
Israel whose majesty will thus be revealed to all the earth. 
Schultz does more than exaggerate this thought when he says, 
“The idea that God can never rest till his glory shall have 
filled the whole earth is of extreme antiquity (?);” but he alto- 
gether misrepresents the facts when he goes on, “ and accord- 
ing to B. [i. e. the prophetic or Yahvistic writer], whose | 
utterances we refer to this period, the prosperity of God’s 
people will so excite the wonder of all nations, that they will 
recognize this God of salvation as the true God.” The refer- 
ence is to the well-known blessings of Abraham and the other 
patriarchs.' But, in the first place, I am by no means con- 
vinced that these passages were written before the beginning 
of the eighth century B.C.; and, in the next place, whatever 
may be their date, they do not contain a word about the uni- 
versal recognition of Yahveh as the God of salvation. There 
is nothing more to be found in them than the promise that 
the patriarchs and their descendants should be so richly blessed | 
by Yahveh, that all the nations of the earth should desire for 











1 Gen. xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xxviii. 14. 
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themselves and for each other the blessings enjoyed by them. 
This is doubtless a bold and exalted conception, but has 
nothing whatever to do with monotheism. 

It is only the desire to withhold no single argument in 
in favour of the theory I am combating, which induces me 
to speak of all these texts. To those whose minds are not 
made up before they examine them, they can furnish no 
kind of proof. And now it is time to remind the reader 
that in the preceding review these texts have been placed 
in the most favourable light possible. What are the real 
facts of the case? In the Old Testament itself, especially 
in the prophetic histories, these alleged proofs of old-Israel- 
ite monotheism are interspersed with expressions, not yet 
cited, that directly conflict with any such exalted conception 
of Yahveh’s nature and power. These passages, as Schultz 
himself admits, imply that those whose opinions they express 
—whether the historical personages into whose mouths they 
are put, or the writers who introduce them as speaking— 
saw nothing more in Yahveh than Israel’s god, and, while 
placing him above all other gods, did not deny the real exist- 
ence of the latter. Had we taken these expressions into con- 
sideration sooner, the exaggerated conclusions drawn from the 
others might have been checked in still fewer words. But let 
us now enumerate the facts in question. In doing so, we shall 
at once become aware of their remarkable significance. 

On several occasions the older historians introduce heathens 
as speaking of Yahveh. The Queen of Sheba recognizes him as 
the god of Israel, and sees in Solomon’s wisdom and prosperity 
a proof of Yahveh’s favour towards his people. The Syrians 
under Benhadad believe that Yahveh is “a god of mountains 
and not of valleys,” and make their plans for a new campaign 
against Israel in accordance with this idea. They are again 
defeated, however, as a punishment for their contempt of 
Yahveh’s power.2, Naaman asks and receives permission 
from Elisha to take a load of earth out of Canaan with him, 





1 1 Kings x. 9. 2 1 Kings xx. 23, 28. 
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“because,” he says, “thy servant will bring no more burnt 
offerings or sacrifices to any other gods, but to Yahveh.” He 
intends, of course, to make an altar of this earth, or to build 
an altar upon it, evidently assuming that Yahveh is the god 
of the land of Canaan, and can therefore only be served upon 
the hallowed soil of that country.1 We must add, however, 
that he had just exclaimed, “See! I acknowledge that there is 
no god upon all the earth except in Israel.” Is this to be 
understood as a monotheistic profession of faith? If so, it 
agrees but ill with what follows. It should be observed that 
Naaman says, “no god upon all the earth,” and makes the 
declaration after Yahveh has performed a miracle on his 
behalf that he had vainly solicited from the gods of his own 
country.- He has thus discovered that the god of Israel is the 
only one who reveals himself as such upon earth. Lastly, if 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, is to be classed as a hea- 
then, we must here record his exclamation, “ Now,” i.e. after 
what had taken place at the exodus, “Now I know that Yah- 
veh is greater than all the gods.”* 

Of course, no one can vouch for the literal authenticity of 
these expressions. The most we can say is, that they repre- 
sent the language which the historians supposed the heathen 
might hold when speaking of Yahveh. Perhaps even this is 
too much to affirm, for it may be that the writers simply in- 
tended to speak of certain heathens paying reverence to Yah- 
veh, and did not much trouble themselves as to the forms 
under which this reverence would naturally express itself. 
The question is almost indifferent, however, as far as concerns 
our present purpose, which is to compare these heathen utter- 
ances with those of the historians themselves and the Is- 
raelites whom they introduce as speaking of Yahveh. If 
the passages enumerated represent what the writers delibe- 
rately conceived to be the heathen point of view, we shall 





1 2 Kings v. 15 sqq. 

* I have treated the passage somewhat differently in the Religion of Israel, 
Vol. I. pp. 382 sq. Should we compare Deut. iv. 7 (supra, p. 348) ? 
3 Exod. xviii. 11. 
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then have the means of ascertaining whether they regarded 
that point of view as essentially different from their own. 
On the other hand, if the sentiments attributed to the heathen 
are more or less completely clothed in forms of speech which 
would be natural to an Israelite, the comparison cannot 
indeed be fairly instituted; but then this very supposition 
implies that an Israelite expression does not essentially 
modify a heathen sentiment, and, above all, leaves the na- 
tional exclusiveness and particularism unaffected ; for in the 
words which are put into the mouths of heathens, as cited 
above, Yahveh, with all his power, is still a distinctly national 
god, pertaining exclusively to Israel. It is only in Naaman’s 
confession, “I perceive that there is no god upon all the 
earth except in Israel,” that a higher conception, probably 
referable to the later historian, begins to shew itself. 

What, then, does the comparison referred to yield as the 
result? The passages shall speak for themselves. 

Yahveh is the god of Israel and of Israel’s forefathers from 
Shem?! downwards, but especially of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob.2 It is only by reading the texts themselves that we 
fully realize the emphasis with which the writers insist upon 
this connection. 

It is Yahveh who has placed himself in this relation to 
Israel; but Israel too deliberately chooses Yahveh for his god. 
The people selects him instead of some other deity, such as 
Baal.* 

As the god of Israel, Yahveh is worshiped in the land of 
Israel, but nowhere else. “If,” says David to Saul,‘ “If men 
[have incited you against me], may they be cursed before 





1 Gen. ix. 26. 

2 Gen. xxiv. 12, xxxi. 29, 42, 53, xxxii. 10 [A. V. 9], xxxiii, 20; Exodus iii. 
6—16, vii. 16, and elsewhere. 

3 Exodus xx. 2, &c., xxiv. 3 (Josh. xxiv. 16 sqq.); 1 Kings xviii. 21—39. 
Schultz is probably right (op. cit. p. 262, note 10) in not including Gen. xxviii. 
21, 22, in this category. The promise begins with verse 22, and not with 215. 
But since the whole passage (verses 10—22) is put together from two independent 
narratives, we cannot speak with certainty. 


4 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 
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Yahveh’s face, for they are driving me out this day, that 1 can- 
not abide in Yahveh’s inheritance, saying ‘Go! serve other 
- gods,’” 

The idea that Yahveh is subject to the limitations of space, 
and moves from his customary abode to any place where his 
presence may be needed, finds frequent expression. Cain 
“departs from before the face of Yahveh,” and settles in the 
land of Nod! Yahveh comes down to see the city and the 
tower that are being raised on the plains of Shinar,’ and 
again subsequently to investigate the alleged wickedness of 
the cities of the plain? It is but natural, therefore, that 
Yahveh should be most intimately associated with the sacred 
symbol of his presence. We find instances of this association 
in the prayers pronounced by Moses when the ark of Yahveh 
is lifted up or set down ;* in the account of the transportation 
of the ark to Jerusalem ;° and in the expression that Israel 
must go up three times a year “to see the face of Yahveh.”® 

Again, the writers themselves, no less than Jethro, institute 
comparisons between Yahveh and the other gods. No doubt 
far later writers, of the exilian period, do the same; but what 
is no more than a traditional form of speech or a mere poetical 
personification with them, has evidently a far deeper signifi- 
cance in the older texts.’ 

The actual existence of other gods is expressly recognized— 

1st, by Joshua and Caleb, when they incite Israel to the 
contest against the inhabitants of Canaan with the words, 
“Their defence [protecting deity] has departed from them, but 
Yahveh is with us.”§ 








1 Gen. iv. 16. 2 Gen. xi. 5. 
3 Gen. xviii. (verses 20, 21), xix. Cf. also Exod. xxiv. 10, 11. 
4 Num. x. 35, 36. 5 2 Sam. vi.; cf. 1 Sam. v. vi. 


6 Exod. xxiii. 15 6; 17, xxxiv. 20, 23, 24 (also Deut. xvi. 16, xxxi. 11). With 
Geiger, Urschrift, u.s. w., s. 337 sqq., I read kal and not niphal throughout. 

7 Exod. viii. 6 [A. V. 10], ix. 14, xii. 12 (Aug. Kayser defends the Yahvistic 
origin of this verse in his Das vorexilische Buch der Urgeschichte Israels, s. 44 
sqq.), xv. 11; Numbers xxxiii. 4 (taken from Exod. xii. 12). We have already 
dealt with 1 Sam. ii. 2, and 2 Sam. vii. 22. 

* Num. xiv. 9. , 
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2nd, by Jephtha in his message to the king of the Ammo- 
nites: “Shall not ye possess what Chemosh, your god, has 
given you for a heritage? So shall we too possess the land of 
all those whom Yahveh, our god, has cast out before us.”? 

8rd, by the historian who mentions the human sacrifice 
consummated by the king of the Moabites, and adds imme- 
diately, “Then there came a great wrath upon Israel [i.e. some 
plague or other proof of the wrath of the Moabite deity], and 
they (the Israelites and their allies) departed from him (the 
king) and returned to the land.”? 

All these texts agree in their main implication, and evince 
a conception essentially identical with that embodied in the 
heathen utterances we considered first. If we regard this fact 
from the point of view to which we have been led by the pre- 
ceding examination, there is nothing surprising in it. If we 
look upon Israel’s monotheism as in the course of gradual 
evolution from the earlier monolatry, we shall be quite pre- 
pared to find side by side with passages that imply or at 
least foreshadow monotheism, others which unconsciously 
betray or expressly announce the less exalted conception of 
Yahveh; nor is it matter of surprise that this lower conception 
should continue to be held by some (prophetic historians of 
the eighth and seventh centuries) at a time when others (pro- 
phets of this same period) had already risen above it. But I 
confess that I am utterly unable to understand how all these 
phenomena can be accounted for on the supposition that 
absolute monotheism had already been established in Israel 
for centuries when these passages were written down. Schultz 
attempts to explain them in the first place as due to the in- 
fluence of the popular religion, forgetting that if Mosaism had 
differed from this popular religion in kind from its very origin, 
it must of necessity have withdrawn itself from its influence. 
In the second place, he urges that Mosaism was not a philo- 
sophy, but a religion, and as such “purely practical, aiming, in 





1 Judges xi. 24. Perhaps, too, in Num. xxi. 29, Chemosh is the subject, and 
not Moab, as usually understood. 
2 2 Kings iii. 27. 
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the first instance, not so much at instruction concerning the 
affairs of the heavenly world, as at the salvation of man, the 
actual union of the people of Israel with the revealed, the 
spiritual, the personal God.” Granted! And on that account 
we should not dream of making it a reproach against the 
leaders of Israel that certain limitations still clung to their 
conception of Yahveh. But the question is not whether they 
ought to have abstained from the terminology they actually 
used, but whether they would have used it had their own con- 
ceptions been so exalted as to make it wholly inappropriate. 
It is to this latter question that we answer in the negative. 
If we are told that “the Old Testament religion, as such, clung 
from the very first to the belief that the God of Israel was the 
only true God,”! then we expect—nay, we demand—that at any 
rate some of the best and most cultivated of the professors of 
this religion shall be shewn to have expressed this belief. If 
our demand remains unsatisfied, we conclude that “the Old 
Testament religion, as such,” is nothing more than the pure 
abstraction for which we were disposed from the first to take 
it, on account of the very suspicious look of its name. If we 
may substitute the assertion that Mosaism, ie. the demand 
that Israel should worship a moral god and him alone, carried 
in itself from the very first the germs of monotheism, so that 
(ethical) monotheism was at once its rédos and its motive 
power, then I for one can adopt the assertion with my whole 
heart. But this is something widely different from the con- 
tention of the school I have been combating. 

One more remark before taking leave of this hypothesis. It 
may be said in general terms that its advocates adopt the 
same critical principles as we do. They have at command, 
and actually make use of pretty much the same materials as we 
have used; and yet with regard to the question at issue, they 
arrive at a totally different conclusion, a conclusion which we 
must necessarily regard as erroneous. In other words, they 
profess themselves satisfied with explanations of the pheno- 





1 Schultz; op. cit., p. 268. 
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mena of Israelite literature, the insufficiency of which appears 
to us perfectly obvious. How are we to account for this? 
We shall never be able to answer this question as long as we 
confine our attention to the texts about which we are at 
variance, for a difference in our way of approaching them is 
the matter really at issue. If we go back a step further, then, 
we find the light we seek. On two several occasions Schultz 
lets the Almighty himself interpose in the religious develop- 
ment of Israel. The religion of the pre-Mosaic period, he 
believes, rests upon a revelation to the people’s ancestors, 
especially associated in Genesis with the person of Abraham.! 
Mosaism itself again is the outcome of a second revelation 
vouchsafed to its founder Moses.2 We pass over, for the 
moment, the contents of these revelations and the grounds 
upon which they are assumed to have taken place, and simply 
treat them as conveying an answer to the question that has 
just been put. It stands to reason that a man who accepts 
such a point of departure mus¢ find in the later literature 
something which does not appear to us to be there. A revela- 
tion, however limited and natural the form under which it 
is conceived, must convey some absolute truth, which truth, 
however much obscured and mingled with error, must be 
capable of identification in the subsequent development. For 
if it is not to be found in the later history at all, or when 
found has obviously only just arisen, then the revelation can 
have effectually revealed nothing—an absurdity which no one 
would accept. It is not too much, then, to say, that the hypo- 
thesis from which the theory we are combating starts, fully 
accounts for the unsatisfactory interpretation of our texts at 
which it arrives. From such a beginning no other line of 
development and no other conclusions were possible. 

Our last question, then, must be: Are the grounds upon 
which these revelations to Abraham and Moses are assumed, 
so strong that we must of necessity admit them? If so, we 
are landed in a painful dilemma, and shall be compelled to 


1 Schultz, op. cit., Band I. 95—123., 2 Op. cit., s. 123 sqq. 
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renew our inquiry in the hope of finding some escape from it. 
But we all of us know perfectly well that this is not the 
case. Those only who ignore the claims of criticism can main- 
tain that the unsupported statements of Genesis and Exodus 
furnish us with certain information; while such scholars as 
Schultz only venture to cling to a few of the leading points of 
the narrative, because they fancy them to be in harmony with 
the later and well-vouched facts of history and literature. If, 
then, the complete explanation of these subsequent pheno- 
mena should turn out not to require any such assumptions, 
we are perfectly at liberty to reject them. As a matter of fact, 
there is no historical evidence to make us accept these reve- 
lations as having really taken place; nor are they required 
to explain the actual course of events. On comparing the 
religion of the Semites in general with what he imagines to 
have been the “ pre-Mosaic religion” of Israel, Schultz arrives 
at the conclusion, that the latter might have developed itself 
naturally out of the former. But, he says, that it might have 
done so, is no proof that it did. The transition from Semitism 
to primitive Israelitism, in itself explicable, is actually explained 
only by calling in the divine revelation! The concession 
made is dangerous, nay fatal, to supernaturalism. What is 
the use of a revelation which only serves to make that actual 
which was possible without it? It is alike superfluous and 
indemonstrable. The genuine old supernaturalism is far more 
reasonable than this pitiable remnant, which falls irrevocably 
under the sentence, 7d radaovpevov Kal ynpdoKov eyyis adpa- 
vuspoo— that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to 
vanish away.” 

For those who can accept the results of the preceding 
investigation, it is impossible to see anything in the “revela- 
tions” to Abraham and to Moses but dogmatic assumptions, 
that can only bring confusion instead of light into history. 





1 Op. cit., s. 110 sq., 113. With regard to the second step (the transition 
from the pre-Mosaic religion to Mosaism), this possibility is not admitted. But it 
is in itself still more obvious. Indeed, the difference between the two phases is 
extremely small. : 
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When once we have fairly escaped from them, we shall con- 
tinue to recognize the great historical significance of Moses 
and of Mosaism, but at the same time we shall learn to 
appreciate far better than was possible before, the supreme 
importance of the task performed by the prophets of Yahveh. 
The loss may well be borne, and the gain is incalculable. 


Leiden. A. KUENEN. 





IL—FREE WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


Ir human action be necessary and not free, says Bishop 
Butler, then such necessity must be consistent with human 
responsibility. With that dictum I agree. But probably the 
common notion is, that without free will we are not respon- 
sible for our actions, and cannot rightly be praised or blamed, 
punished or rewarded. Now I believe this only proves that 
the common notion about free will is a confused one. It is 
only philosophers and theologians who, defining free will in 
their own metaphysical fashion, maintain that without this 
kind of freedom we cannot be responsible for our actions. 
They argue that, since we are not angry with a cart which 
runs over a man, or with a knife which runs into him, we 
should not be angry with a murderer, unless the murderer had 
free will. I perfectly agree with that; only they appear to 
mean by free will what seems to me a metaphysical and incon- 
ceivable figment. They say that we are not angry with the 
knife simply because the knife could not help itself; it was 
impelled by a hand, or by a natural force, which it could not 
resist. But, they proceed, if the murderer could not help him- 
self either, why should we be angry any more with him? 

To this I answer by asking another question. Suppose the 
knife not to have been impelled by an irresistible cause, such 
as a hand wielding it, but to have accidentally pierced a man, 
by mere chance, absolutely without impelling force, should we 
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be angry with it a bit more? Or, again, suppose that a force 
of its own (a blind, unconscious force, that would be in a 
knife) had suddenly arisen in the knife, quite undetermined 
by anything external, and made it pierce a man, should we be 
much more angry with it even then? Or, once more (that we 
may not misrepresent the “ Libertarian” doctrine, but consider 
it in its most subtle development, and as recently expounded 
by able advocates), suppose that the knife is pulled two differ- 
ent ways by external forces, but that neither of these forces is 
capable of determining it either to cut or refrain from cutting 
a man, until a third force native and peculiar to the knife 
arises, and adds its own strength to one of these antagonistic 
forces, namely, that one which impels the knife to cut the 
man—well, I ask again, even in this case, should we be angry 
with the knife? We must remember that this native force 
belonging to the knife would still be a blind, unconscious force 
—but it would be, by the supposition, undetermined by any- 
thing external to the knife. Now would it make us more 
angry or less angry with the knife to know that this native 
knife-force, which gave impelling power to the external “ mo- 
tives” or moving forces, was either itself determined by the 
manufacture and constitution of the knife, and therefore itself 
necessary, or was, on the contrary, a mere accident, without 
cause—came to be as it is quite fortuitously? For surely 
these are the only possible alternatives. Neither this ima- 
ginary force, nor any other, can be conceived to “determine 
itself” in the sense of making itself to be what it is before it 
exists ; for how can a power act before it exists? Therefore I 
ask, would either of these alternative beliefs as to the nature 
of this blind, unconscious, native knife-power make us much 
more or much less angry with its conduct im piercing or kill- 
ing a man? I think I may safely reply, No. Very well, then. 
Evidently it is not “ because the knife cannot help itself” that 
we are not angry with it, and do not punish it. The knife’s 
freedom or compulsion has nothing to do with our feelings in 
regard to it. What, then, is wanting? Why evidently, in the 
first place, consciousness, a knowledge on the part of the knife 
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what it is about to do. To this perhaps it may be rejoined, 
that an animal has this knowledge, but that we do not blame 
it. I should, however, demur to such an assertion. We 
decidedly do blame it to some extent, though not so much 
as we blame a man who deliberately injures another; and the 
degree of our blame is very much in proportion as we impute 
adequate knowledge and full intention to the agents in ques- 
tion. If we do not blame a criminal lunatic for a crime so 
much as a sane person, it is chiefly because we believe the 
lunatic does not know so well what he is about ; his intellec- 
tual point of view is changed, his premises lead him astray; 
he may take you for what you are not, a fiend or mortal 
enemy, and act (though perhaps more or less criminally) on 
some such assumption. But in proportion as a beast or a 
lunatic is intellectually capable of being influenced by deterrent 
motives do we hold him guiltless or guilty. The cart and the 
knife are not intellectually capable of anything of the kind, 
and therefore it is we do not consider them responsible agenis. 

Yet probably, in order fully to justify blame in the strictest 
sense, it is further necessary that there should be conscience, 
sense of right and wrong, or at least an instinct of decorum, in 
the criminal. How far could we blame a purely intellectual 
nature? We should of course be perfectly justified in punish- 
ing a creature of that kind, because it, and others like it, 
might be capable of remembering and conceiving deterrent 
suffering. But blaming, and therefore punishing in the strict 
sense, implies something more than merely hurting, or putting 
eut of the way, for the sake of prevention and the safety of 
society. How far, again, could we blame a nature without 
emotion, without sympathy, sense of justice, gratitude? We 
might certainly detest such a nature ; but I think that, if we 
are to feel quite justified in blaming it, the elements at least of 
conscience, and the moral sentiments, must be found there, in 
order that we may be convinced of their compatibility with 
the nature in question, of their belonging to the ideal of it. 
For non-intuitional writers talk as if you praised and blamed 
simply in order to some end, which is nonsense. You cannot 
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admire a picture only in order to make the painter paint well 
in future ; you either do or do not admire, as it seems to you 
good or bad. 

If, however, we should positively blame moral monsters— 
and some there are with perverted appetites that lead them to 
take pleasure in cruelty for its own sake—is it not that we 
tacitly assume these persons once to have possessed some moral 
sense and sentiments, against which in successive battles anti- 
social feelings fought, till now they have usurped the sole 
authority within? And believing that the person is somehow 
the same, we blame him still; or else is it not that we assume 
this monstrous nature to be inherited from ancestors in whose 
history some such process occurred? This of course touches 
upon one of the profoundest mysteries of our subject ; yet I 
cannot help surmising that (revolted as we are when we see 
the sins of the fathers visited upon the children, and visited in 
this most terrible manner of inbred “ original sin”) the vin- 
dication of Divine Providence is partly in the fact of an 
identity that transcends the individual differences of earthly 
lives ; so that the transmission and even reduplication of evil, 
consequent upon the sexual union of wrong-doers, and other 
occult laws, may not be so anomalous, however terrible a fact; 
while the gradual influence of a more virtuous society upon 
youth, and the possibility of contracting marriages with the 
good, and the very principle of natural reaction, tend slowly 
to restore the balance of power to the right side. 

After all, shall we receive good, the advantages of right 
conduct, at the hands of our ancestors, and not also receive 
evil? We certainly have received civilization at their hands 
—not only the outward structure and body of knowledge, and 
laws, and appliances common to all—but, in varying degrees, 
the inward spirit also, capable of learning-and profiting by 
them. We, the members of a living society, are indeed not 
alone, but members one of another, so that if one member 
suffer, the others suffer with it, which is equally true of past, 
present and future time: that can make no difference. We 
are not essentially different from our ancestors, nor from our 
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posterity. But this gravely adds to the weight of our individual 
responsibility; we must influence the race. Thus the indigna- 
tion we cannot help feeling against a living criminal monster 
is really justified in the nature of things by the solidarity that 
unites the members of families and nations ; but, in fact, it is 
doubtful if moral monsters from their cradles do exist—there is 
usually some moral feeling, however undeveloped. Congenital 
brain-disease, if that abnormally influences the moral character, 
of course would modify the moral verdict, which is a most 
mysterious subject ; the physical does seem to break in un- 
morally and irrationally at times upon the spiritual. But are 
we sure that the old Christian doctrine of possession by devils 
is so entirely superstitious and absurd? There may be at any 
rate diabolic incarnation. 

As to kleptomania, homicidal mania, and moral madness of 
that kind, these abnormal conditions are said to represent 
effects of a physical disease akin to the moral anomalies that 
follow sometimes on accident to the brain, blood-poisoning, or 
fever. Motives are said hardly ever to prove deterrent in these 
cases ; and there is a feeling like physical compulsion, an irre- 
sistible impulse. Moral sentiments have no power whatsoever; 
while in ordinary life they have; for even if they do not prevail, 
at any rate we feel their power within us as they wrestle for 
victory. Where there is a breach of continuity in character 
corresponding to apparent physiological changes, such as blood- 
poisoning, there seems to be a violence done from without to 
the person, who may be changed suddenly from pure to impure, 
who may hardly have had opportunity in his own experience 
for becoming what he does—utter blasphemies he can hardly 
even have heard. The moral element is overwhelmed by ex- 
ternal, and corresponding internal evil force. This evil power 
we may blame, but not the person. Yet there must be some 
reason for this even, as ultimately good for the person. For 
this world is a kosmos, and only seems a chaos. Nor let us 
be told that this inward struggle of good and evil is, in our 
view, phantasmal and unreal; it is a veritable, nay, the most 
real and momentous of all struggles. Do the contending forces 
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of nature exercise no real mutual antagonism? Then they 
would be no “forces” at all. Yet indeterminists do not hold 
that they are not subject to the law of causation. This real 
antagonism is, as Hegel shewed, the very life-pulse of the 
universe. Physiologically, I suppose, these impulses would 
be like the effects of reflex action, sensori-motor, or ideo- 
motor, allowing no reference at all to the cerebrum in general 
before action, or the least possible ; there probably are degrees 
of moral impotence in such cases, however. Sometimes there 
is moral blindness akin to colour blindness. 

And then comes the very difficult question, how far to be 
angry with these diseased abnormal cases. To be angry seems 
almost ludicrous, because the criminal has no more moral sym- 
pathy with the anger than idiots, or homicidal cannon-balls 
would have. And again, if he eats and sleeps as usual when in 
jail on a charge of murder, as these people who cut up little 
children often do, he must be more than only morally mad—he 
must be totally wanting in ordinary imagination, not only sym- 
pathetic, but personal also. He is only a more ingenious and 
cruel beast; yet morally to blame only men who are better 
than these horribly bad men seems somehow unsatisfactory. 
Considering that the brain of an ordinarily bad man, and that of 
a monster of iniquity, like Marechal de Retz or De Sade, must be 
equally correlative in either case to their respective mental and 
moral natures (therefore diseased, though in different degrees), 
and that their acts result strictly from their nature, why should 
you be angry in the first case, and not in the second? The spirit 
has moulded the brain, as it was able, and the brain too has 
helped to mould the spirit. But I should suggest that it is a 
privilege to be praise or blame-worthy ; a stone is not—a plant 
is not—animals are only a little so. And a moral monster 
may equally, it seems, be unentitled to this high human privi- 
lege. Either he may be born thus below, though in the shape 
of, humanity, or he may gradually deteriorate, till he loses his 
birthright of fellowship with the kindly race of men. Then 
we cast him out; we shut him up; we govern him; if it 
seems expedient, we certainly have a right to destroy him ; 
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but it would be probably unreasonable and unjust if we were 
to yield to a desire (arising partly from a confusion of ideas) 
of torturing him; unless torture could be made remedial ; 
whereas this method has been found to make the unfortu- 
nate patients in every way worse, to intensify the evil disease 
we would extirpate. And we have no right to intensify it at 
all. Even when the victims die, the disease only becomes 
latent to our senses, and remains operative for the race, since 
nothing is destroyed. We must then try to cure it—to extir- 
pate it from our race as far as possible by elevating the race’s 
members ; though some indignation is probably justified, as 
I have said, in the manner already suggested. As to diabolic 
possession, that is neither proved nor disproved by the admis- 
sion of physiological and psychical correlation. For a given 
condition of the nervous system may be partly produced by, 
and partly afford occasion to, such diabolic possession. But we 
know so little, that in all cases we ought to pity as much as 
blame; and our blame may be taken on the whole to be 
adjusted by nature with some accuracy to the degree in which 
it will be likely to prove morally remedial ; that is, where the 
elements of moral reformation are present in the character 
condemned for bad actions, we blame more—or this is the 
ideal toward which with increasing knowledge we tend. It is 
certainly a privilege to be praise or blame-worthy to oneself— 
the highest of all privileges. However terrible, and even for a 
while fatal, might be the consequence, the subtle serpent told 
no lie when he affirmed, “ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
Jrom evil.” But if physical remedies ought often evidently 
to be applied to moral diseases, it is clear that our idea of 
moral disease is a confused one—will have to be modified at 
some future time—certainly not, however, by denying human 
guilt and responsibility. We must recognize the essential unity 
of body and mind—two different and correlative phases of 
the same essence—one being more prominent here, the other 
there—matter being mind forming, and spirit the truth, reality 
and sufficient reason of matter. For one consequence of such 
views as I here put forward, everlasting punishment becomes 
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of course not only a frightful, but even an absolutely ridiculous 
notion. And as respects devils, they too must be below the 
human, however powerful in some respects ; therefore they too 
are so far for the nonce below the privilege of blame ; certainly 
they are not everlastingly punishable, any more than we. 

_ Let us once be sure that reason, conscience, and extra- 
regarding emotions belong to a nature, and then we blame it 
in proportion as these have not influenced it. “They might, 
if the man had chosen,” we say; yet certainly we cannot by 
this mean to blame a preceding act of choice determining the 
present, for could that act have been different? “If he had 
chosen,” again must be the answer; but this would put the 
blame back on to one ever preceding, and therefore in truth 
on to none at all. Is it a free act? But either it must be 
determined by other causes, or by nothing—choose! Which 
alternative most helps responsibility? We are conscious of 
our own nature, but ignorant of the causes that form it, says 
Spinoza ; at all events, we do not feel them as external causes, 
which obviously would be impossible; so soon as they form 
us, of course they become integral parts of us ; and therefore 
we must feel free. And since we do not absolutely know how 
our future choice will go—our own effort being a necessary 
factor in the necessary choice which is to be—we also feel free 
as to the future. 

We seem to excuse a man in proportion as we believe him 
to have had “strong temptations "—whether in the manner of 
his bringing up, in surrounding circumstances, or in his own 
original (perhaps inherited) temperament ; moral judgments 
are, and ought to be, mixed—for how wrong, too, may be our 
data! Suppose, e.g. (I have heard of such a case), we do not 
know that one with every apparent advantage of nature and 
education had a strong sensual instinct accidentally developed, 
that grew into a habit with this person before he or she was 
of an age to comprehend the consequences, or could gain data 

whereupon to found a moral judgment. How ought this to 

modify our displeasure! For it seems the prohibitory moral 
instinct would not be inherited, but must be developed by 
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authoritative external prohibition, which, if the habit were a 
secret one, might not at first be possible, and it might be kept 
secret not at all from distinctively moral shame. To what 
consequences might not this lead in after life? And educa- 
tion, however well meant, might injudiciously have fostered 
the special weaknesses of this nature. Now why should we 
excuse a man to some extent on account of such consider- 
ations? Clearly because we should assume that the con- 
science and the moral sentiments may not have been so very 
deficient in him after all, but may have striven gallantly 
against the propensities which have yet overwhelmed them. 
If we do not believe a man had peculiar temptations, we 
blame him more, because then, we argue, the love of right and 
hatred of wrong must have been feeble in him. He must be 
a thoroughly bad man, seeking only his proper gratification, 
and disregarding the good of others. It is the character, then, 
the prevailing motives, the good or bad nature of a person, we 
blame or praise. Of a well-educated or a clever person (often 
with very one-sided knowledge of all the facts, indeed) we say, 
he had opportunities of knowing better; nay, he had a good 
example and good habits were inculcated ; yet he went astray: 
how corrupt then must be his nature! and we blame him 
peculiarly. To the ideal of human nature in general belong 
certain virtues; they are essential to our ideal of man ; they 
are moral beauties ; and where they are absent we blame. 
Moral beauties are not physical beauties ; they belong to a 
higher sphere of existence ; and therefore our admiration of 
them, our desire of them, may be expected to be sui generis 
also: they are essential to the widest and highest and most 
permanent existence of our human race; and since every 
kind of being, by the very nature of things, tends to continue, 
and to desire both its own perpetuation and its own full 
growth, it follows that humanity must desire virtue with its 
most essential and fundamental desire. This, I believe, is the 
rationale of duty, of “Thou shalt,” of what Kant calls “the 
categorical imperative.” The developed moral sense was not 
full-blown in the infancy and savage condition of the race ; 
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its historical genesis has been more or less ingeniously ex- 
pounded by recent scientific thinkers ; but this makes nothing 
against the fact that it exists, and cannot be confounded with 
other sentiments. 

If it be asked, How can there be a difference recognized 
between high and low in conduct? I reply by asking, How can 
there be a difference recognized between high and low in art, 
between beautiful and ugly in persons and things? The 
former difference, moreover, can no more be resolved into 
“utility” than the latter difference of beautiful and ugly can. 
The useful is that which is mediately good as procuring some- 
thing else which is good in itself. But generosity, like beauty, 
is good in itself. That it is also useful is, however, true ; only 
its chief use is, that it tends to perpetuate generosity in the 
race, this being essential to the ideal spiritual existence of the 
race. For abstract existence might be either a good or an evil. 
Yet when we are in doubt of what is right and wrong, utility is 
the ultimate standard—general utility; but I apprehend spiri- 
tual moral advantage must be taken into account, as well as 
lower pleasure and mere existence, in our estimate of utility. 
Rational self-love, sympathetic emotions, conscience, belong 
(let me repeat) to the ideal of human nature, of a nature with a 
certain degree of intellectual development ; and more of these 
belong to an advanced civilized society than to a savage race. 
We blame a civilized man for certain acts that we regard as evil, 
more than we blame a savage, because the savage nature is not 
so intellectually developed, and therefore we feel that a corre- 
sponding deficiency in sympathetic emotion and conscience is 
to be expected in the latter. To some extent we may make a 
mistake here ; at any rate the savage may be more favourably 
situated for some virtues than the civilized ; but this does not 
alter the general truth of our statement. The more callous to 
sentiments of pity, or gratitude, or justice a man shews himself, 
the more we blame him, if his understanding be up to the 
average standard of intelligence belonging to his society. But 
I certainly do think that the more sure we are of character 
and will not being any exception to the universal law of 
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causality, and the more scientific researches impress the uni- 
versality of this law upon us, the more pitiful and merciful 
ought we to become—the more ought our indignation to be 
tempered with personal humility, and an awful sense of tragic 
incomprehensible doom. Yet that the indignation ought 
to remain, and will remain, however general becomes the 
belief we advocate, I have not the smallest doubt, if only 
because that sense of indignation has been even far too un- 
measured in the great Calvinistic teachers, who for centuries 
have upheld the creed of determinism more strenuously than 
any. To charge its advocates with ignoring and oversetting 
the moral law is too ridiculous and unwarrantable in the face 
of this fact. Fancy Calvin, Knox, and President Edwards— 
those sternly righteous, grim maintainers of everlasting punish- 
ment—being indifferent to the moral law! Some of its modern 
advocates may be chargeable with making punishment too 
purely remedial and preventive—with omitting the eiement of 
retribution, of Divine Nemesis, which, however imperfectly, 
it yet does express—but assuredly not all of them. 

[I think it is a serious matter to leave out this element 
from our punishments. By the herding of our prisoners to- 
gether we not only make them worse by contamination, but 
by the rankling sense of injustice, which our want of discri- 
mination may engender. Yet no doubt it is very difficult to 
discriminate fairly. And the protection of society must be 
our first object ; hence we must first of all measure the pro- 
bable effects on others of a given crime.] 

The point, however, more immediately before us now is, How 
do you propose to mix up metaphysical free will with the 
question of man’s responsibility, or praise and blame-worthi- 
ness? I maintain that, while physical necessity does excuse 
a man, moral necessity does not. And here lies the ambiguity 
which so much obscures this discussion. Common sense 
means by the “free will” which is held to be necessary to 
man’s responsibility, free agency, and common sense is per- 
fectly right. But metaphysics and theology mean something 
quite different. If a promise is extorted from me by a robber 
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who holds a pistol to my head, I may not be blamed very 
much if I make the promise intending to break it; and ifa 
man drives my hand with a knife in it into another man, I am 
not blamed at all, for I was not a free agent ; I was compelled 
by another will or force external to mine to act as I did ; but 
I had no intention, as we say, “of my own free will,” to act 
so; it was therefore not I that acted so at all. What does 
this free will, which alone is essential to responsibility, mean 
then? It means of course a will wnconstrained by anybody 
else’s will. It certainly does not mean a will unconstrained by 
our own selves !—which is the metaphysical figment to which 
common sense (except when bewildered by sophistry) has no- 
thing to say. Wise liberals in politics do not mean, when 
they call out for “ Liberty,” that men’s wills ought to be the 
prey of a blind contingency, but that they should be permitted 
to depend, within certain limits, upon the play of individual 
characters, enlightened and educated as members of a com- 
plicated and highly organized civil society, instead of being 
starved and stunted by the arbitrary wills of other men called 
rulers. 

It is said by opponents, however, “Can you blame a man if 
he could not have done otherwise than he did? You cannot 
help thinking he could have done otherwise.” But the sentence 
is not usually left in this form ; it is usually added (and when 
not added, it is always implied), “could have done otherwise if 
he had chosen, if he pleased, or if he liked.” Now when the 
sentence is thus completed, I for one perfectly agree, as I have 
said, with what is stated ; but unfortunately so much more is 
implied. Supposing a man could not have done otherwise if 
he had pleased, then he was not a free agent, had not free will 
in the sense I have already given to it, in the common sense. 
But what is implied appears to be something very different. 
Not only must a man have been able to do and will otherwise 
if he had pleased ; we are told also that he must have been 
able to do and will otherwise even if, as in the present instance, 
he had not pleased, else no blame can possibly be imputed to 
him. “This is a hard saying—who can hear it?” We must 
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be free not only to do as we choose, but also to do as we do not 
choose. Now that may be metaphysics, but it is not common 
sense. All I can say to that is, such a “liberty” seems not 
only inconceivable, but extremely undesirable. Because to 
will and do as we do not choose to will and do is cer- 
tainly not liberty at all, is the very reverse of liberty. We 
ourselves are ourselves only in so far as we choose to 
act as we do, whether in the sphere of thought or exter- 
nal conduct. And if liberty be self-determination (which 
both parties to this controversy agree in), then to talk of 
liberty consisting in permission not to determine ourselves at 
all, but to be determined by nothing, or else by some blind 
impulse in ourselves external to our own choice, is to utter a 
manifest contradiction in terms. That notion of free will 
simply contradicts the only true idea of free will; it is no- 
thing of the kind, whatever else it may be. To will our 
actions accidentally and promiscuously, is really a curious sort 
of freedom to covet, and a curious essential to responsibility. 
There is very little to choose between that, and being made to 
do a thing by a tyrant, a bandit, or a mechanical force. We 
are certainly not free agents according to this notion; and if 
not, mankind at large are quite ready to make a present of 
metaphysical free will to those who may happen to care 
for it. 

But let it not be said that we are unfair in representing the 
opposite view. The ablest indeterminists hold that we are 
influenced by motives, only not finally determined by them. 
They argue: our will cannot be said to be blindly and acci- 
dentally determined, because motives, rational and emotional, 
reasons and desires, do influence it, and strive for the victory 
within us; only neither reasons nor desires finally determine 
us to one resolve or another: a mysterious entity called the 
will, which is totally distinct from both reasons and desires, 
rises up, and, not being swayed more one way than the other, 
yet gives the casting vote in favour of one course or another. 
It is really a pity that Buridan’s donkey had not the advan- 
tage of this accommodating principle when the motives were 
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so inconveniently balanced for him in his two bundles of hay! 
But, seriously, here surely is the blind, accidental element in 
choice, which I have argued to be inconsistent with true free 
will, and certainly with free agency. It is in this very sup- 
posed “will,” which curiously enough is identified with the 
true self, with the man! If it were swayed more to one side 
than to the other by the motives (whether reasons, or desires, 
or both), then it would be determined necessarily, and not free 
in the sense intended. But if it ke not so determined, then it 
must either (1) sway blindly or by accident to one side (which 
is inconceivable, and destroys both real liberty and responsi- 
bility, because we ourselves consist of our own previous and 
actual character, as well as of our intelligent emotional choice 
or preference ; and therefore if this principle of so-called “will” 
finally determines us, we do not determine ourselves at all), or 
(2) it must sway to one side from some internal bias uncon- 
nected with motives, that is, with reasons and desires ; but that is 
equally inconsistent with our own intelligent choice, to which 
consciousness testifies, and which aloue makes us responsible 
agents. Moreover, this internal bias takes away the alleged 
“freedom” altogether. I have already challenged an answer to 
this argument in the Contemporary Review ; but either it is too 
idiotic, or too difficult an argument to be answered: readers 
may decide. Besides, on this view, all the array and play of 
motives, reasons and desires, which its advocates point to as not 
excluded, is after all mere pageantry, serving no practical pur- 
pose, except indeed to circumscribe the choice within a certain 
radius. Who can believe that when we seem to ourselves to be 
swayed one way, and then another, by conflicting reasons and 
inclinations, this inward strife of motives has no real influence 
in determining our final resolve, except this very indirect one ? 
and how unsatisfactory to be shut up in the end to a resolve 
founded on arbitrary, unintelligent caprice! For clearly this 
“liberum arbitrium” is an unintelligent power, else it would 
be swayed by intelligible motives, and not pride itself upon 
its independence of them. Fancy, after all, what a freedom to 
be proud of—freedom from the government of reason and 
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conscience! That is the freedom of the tyrant and the an- 
archic mob. I suppose myself to have arrived at a resolve 
(after much laborious weighing of reasons for and against in 
some momentous question) founded on my own experience, on 
the experience of wise men, and on preference for the Right ; 
but nothing of the kind—my resolve is really founded on an 
arbitrary principle in my will, which might just as readily 
have decided me the other way—that is to say, there were as 
many chances in favour of my taking a foolish decision as 
there were in favour of my taking a wise one, in spite of all 
my precautions. And that is supposed to be a great advan- 
tage forme! That is supposed to make me responsible for 
my choice! Well may Liberty, whether moral or political, 
cry, “Save me from my friends!” Can it be answered, “ But 
the will leads us to take these precautions, and so shuts us up 
to aright choice”? In the first place, we are shut up toa 
wrong as much as to a right choice by the view in question ; 
and next, it is not the “will” in this odd metaphysical sense 
that leads us to take precautions, but motives,—that is, reason 
and right desires ; and, on the contrary, at each step this “will” 
comes in as an arbitrary, disturbing element in choice, upon 
which it is impossible to calculate, and which might have led 
us not to pause and weigh reasons with equal readiness: in 
fact, no one can say on this view why we did pause and weigh 
them. And yet this element of chance, or caprice, it is which 
alone makes us responsible for our conduct! What reliance 
is to be placed upon experience of human nature in dealing 
with our fellow-creatures? How can we calculate upon pro- 
babilities with reference to their conduct? How can we hope 
to influence them? Surely God’s world would have been 
reduced to chaos long ago by all these arbitrary, clashing god- 
lets—these “free wills” that not even a God could foresee, far 
less attract or control. Nay, how can we, the desiring intel- 
ligent self, help what this disturbing “ free will” may happen 
todo? On this view, there would be no possibility of form- 
ing good habits, which imply a constitutional tendency toward 
virtue, influencing the will in each act more strongly one way 
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than it is influenced another. Why, if it is absolutely indif- 
ferent, is it more often determined in accordance with habit 
than out of harmony with habit? And how is a habit formed 
at all? How is the frequent repetition of the same act secured, 
which is requisite to form one, the will at each step being 
quite as likely to ordain a different act as the same? Did 
reasons, good desires, secure this uniformity by circumscribing 
the will’s power of choosing? But according to this theory, 
the will had the privilege of always resisting the good de- 
sires. It was in every case a toss-up whether it would do 
so or no. While if it was so circumscribed as to have no 
alternative motive before it, or enough before it to give that 
motive a chance, this is to give up the doctrine of “ free will.” 
The will, then, is necessitated to choose either the good or bad 
motive, as the case may be, by the particular circumstances, 
and the character of the agent, which is exactly what we 
maintain. 

Dr. Carpenter’s way of putting the doctrine is, that the will 
can attend to one set of motives rather than to another, and 
so get influenced by these rather than those. No doubt that 
describes an important psychological ability, which exists in 
some cases. But it does not exist in all; it depends on the 
individual character whether a person feels well disposed 
enough toward one set of motives to attend to them, in order 
to be influenced by them, or whether indeed he feels suf- 
ficiently disposed to pause and attend at all, instead of being 
hurried away by overmastering impulse. A strong rational 
person will do what Dr. Carpenter says he can do; a weak, 
passionate person will be hurried away by impulse ; the for- 
mer can do it, but the latter cannot: that is the simple, though 
no doubt melancholy, fact. 

Yet, however melancholy, I cannot see that this doctrine of 
“free will,” even if it were true, would help at all to make 
things less melancholy. It would make good education, good 
habits, deterrent punishments, indefinitely less efficacious than 
they are. I do not go so far as to say it would make these 
things useless ; for they would give the will more chances of 
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choosing right than it would otherwise have; but certainly it 
would render these influences indefinitely less efficacious than 
they are on our view, who believe that they have a real com- 
pelling power on the will, and that the more you multiply 
them and shut out other influences, the more hopefully may 
you look for a good result, especially through the influence of 
heredity on the race. One does not quite see, moreover, how 
the statistics that seem pretty fairly established with reference 
to yearly averages in the number of crimes committed can 
be explained at all on this theory of free will. And all the 
physiological science we have concerning the relation of the 
body, and especially the nervous system, to mind, character 
and action, seems equally opposed to such a notion. The 
correlation of forces seems to hold in the spiritual as in the 
material world: moreover, as I believe, the spiritual and 
material are convertible into one another; though not probably 
without co-operation of spiritual with material can the lower 
form of being pass into the higher. But the essential identity 
of spirit and matter leads both the one and the other on into 
its different or other existence as spirit or matter, without 
which either is incomplete. 

Yet after all, it will be urged, we feel free—we know we 
are free—and therefore, in spite of argument, we must be free. 
That is Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s argument in his Methods of 
Ethics. Mr. Hinton, again (a most remarkable and promising 
thinker, whose unexpected death is a real loss), has lately, in the 
Academy, given his own explanation of this feeling of freedom, 
holding it to be due to our imperfect knowledge. Still, taking 
all the psychological facts of the case into account, I do not 
see how one could well feel otherwise than free, or how this 
feeling can be made to testify in the smallest degree to the 
metaphysical free will claimed for men by philosophers, and 
certain schools of theology. What, in fact, are these “motives,” 
to which it is voted so shameful that a man should be sub- 
jected? This is a most important point thoroughly to clear 
up. By the indeterminists they seem to be imagined as 
external forces, pulling the man in various directions. Of 
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course, if they were that, I should agree that man is not 
subject to them ; and assuredly the feeling of freedom would 
be inexplicable. But human motives are nothing of the 
kind ; and it seems surprising that any one should fancy 
that they are. Motives are simply owr own selves in the pro- 
cess of determining ourselves to action—our own selves, namely, 
as conceiving, wishing, reasoning, with special regard to a 
given course of conduct. Take a motive as a desire—is not 
that our desire? are not we present in the desire that we 
feel? or is the desire a pull at us ab extrd? The object of 
our desire may be outside, but the desire for it is a going forth 
of our own intelligent selves toward the possession of it. 
What is the grievance then? Simply that we must do as 
we like. Surely a strange one! At all events, we can hardly 
do otherwise under these circumstances than feel free, since 
we ourselves intelligently desiring are determining our own 
will and act. That is freedom if anything is, and we natu- 
rally feel it to be so. The other queer kind of freedom I am 
not aware that any one does feel: hence there is no proof of 
its existence. 

But then motives conflict in us. A man desires, suppose, 
some sensual gratification: yet he has regard also for the 
reputation and well-being of the person desired, and he feels 
the force of prudential considerations. He hesitates—but in 
the end one class of motives or the other prevails. Now are 
not the different motives ali his own—his personal desires, 
whether selfish or sympathetic—his judgment, calculation of 
consequences—his conscience ? And in the end, according as 
one class of motives or another is or becomes more developed 
in him, will his resolve be right or wrong. But in all this 
conflict he is present; he is determining himself, however 
complicated may be the process. Therefore of course he feels 
free. We speak, however, of being in bondage to evil passions, 
and with justice. That is when the human nature is almost 
equally divided between good and evil tendencies. And it is 
because a man capable of appreciating the value of right 
conduct to any extent feels that the right is higher, more 
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beautiful than the wrong—that it is involved in the ideal of 
manhood—that it satisfies more permanently, more nobly and 
more fully the whole man as man, as a member of the whole 
race—it is-because of this that he regards the dominion of 
evil or low desires as a bondage, as a slavery, that prevents 
his entering into that ideal life which, when not blinded by 
the heats of passion, he longs after as best and happiest. But 
to be bound by reason and conscience, to be necessitated by 
these, he would not regard as a violation of his freedom at all, 
rather as the enjoyment of it in all fulness. A man so neces- 
sitated by eternal laws is free. The only other free reasoning 
creature is a powerful devil, yet in a far lower and less com- 
plete sense, because the mights, though not the rights, of others 
control his omnivorous selfishness, while he destroys, instead of 
enjoying, and inheriting by love and justice, all the richness of 
alien natures: moreover, he rebels fiercely against the very 
conditions of his existence, which environing confine him, is 
satiated with luxury, and on fire with malignant passion. 
Again, a divided will is not free ; but an arbitrary, unmotived 
will would be least free of all; it would be about as free as a 
stone ; certainly no more. The more self-determination, the 
more freedom ; but then the true self is not, as Hegel would 
say, a blank self-identity, but an identity amid differences. 
The true personality expands itself to other personalities, even 
to acquiescent adoration of the Divine Order of the universe. 
It is in proportion as we escape from the narrow prison of our 
small private greeds that we attain and feel liberty. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


I really need hardly allude to the trifling talk of indeter- 
minism about our ability to put our fingers up to our noses or 
not, to put them there without motive, in which important 
cases it is so evidently the insignificance of the motives that 
conceals them. Where there is no reason for doing one 
thing rather than another, we either do nothing, or the mere 
presence of one perception, and absence for the moment of 
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another, may be enough to determine us,—the accidental 
position of the body, and a thousand other little nothings ; 
while in serious affairs motives are obvious enough. We 
usually ask, in fact, “What motive could he have had?” when 
we find it difficult to imagine one; we do not usually rest 
content with “free will” as an explanation of a man’s conduct. 
Even a madman is not perfectly arbitrary, but has some im- 
pulse, if not some motive. Yet we say when a man acts 
apparently without motive, that he must surely be mad. But 
some, as it seems to me curiously enough, maintain that 
desires are motives, while reason and conscience are not; 
and they would identify the will with reason and conscience. 
On this view obviously “motives” do not always influence the 
will. We desire, indeed, what is reasonable and right; but 
those who speak thus must limit the term to lower forms of 
desire, desires of gratifying self without reference to what is 
right and reasonable. This surely is an arbitrary distinction, 
however. Where there is a conflict, reason and conscience 
are concerned with the very objects of desire, forbidding 
gratification on a review of the wider issues involved, or 
absolutely as evil. There can hardly be desire at all with- 
out reason in man. No such separation can be made. There 
is desire in either case, and this desire is in either case 
a motive, or that which helps to set the will in motion. 
Reason and conscience are especially characteristic of human 
will; but the lower forms of desire are essential also to it, and 
of course furnish so much material upon which the higher 
faculties may be exercised; they are usually, moreover, in 
themselves perfectly innocent, nay good, as leading our nature 
into possession of objects proper to furnish it with nourish- 
ment, growth and enjoyment. 

We are all aware of the distinction which Coleridge adapted 
to the purposes of his own philosophy from Jacobi and Kant 
—though it had been made before in other language—between 
reason and understanding. Of course, if you please, you may 
identify the moral reason, the intuition of what is objectively 
right, with will, and say, there lies its self-determining power. 
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Coleridge and the Germans do this. Kant argues that, though 
the will is subject to the law of cause and effect as pheno- 
menon, yet as noumenon it has a transcendental freedom ; it 
is not subject to time. Now upon this I remark, that if will 
be not subject to time, then it is once for all as it is; it does 
not begin; there is no alternative choice possible on this view ; 
self-existence is necessity quite as much as caused existence is. 
And so the will is doubly necessitated, once as noumenon, and 
once as phenomenon. But Coleridge speaks of an alternative 
choice as essential to free will: in man, he says, choice has 
been for evil, and so the will becomes subject to nature. Yet 
how can the moral intuition itself choose wrong? How can 
that be “indifferent” between good and evil? It is a contra- 
diction in terms. If the moral intuition be out of time, it can- 
not be other than it is, or begin a wrong choice ; it is at least 
essentially right, or wrong, or neither. No such identification 
can be made then. Moral intuition is a motive, for it precedes 
in time voluntary determination, as much as desire does. To 
ascribe irrational contingency and blind caprice to reason itself, 
is even more monstrous than to invent a metaphysical figment, 
and call it free will. If reason always could determine the will, 
then probably it would. It can for “man,” perhaps, but it 
cannot, unfortunately, for men, and we are men, not “man.” 
How, moreover, it can be thought reverent to impute this in- 
difference of will between good and evil to God, I never can 
conceive. Surely God’s will must be necessarily right, or else 
it must needs be sometimes wrong. Will is the power of man 
to determine himself to action—volition is the man so deter- 
mining himself. And under what conditions alone he does 
determine himself we have seen, namely, under the condition 
of acting from intelligent motive ; except he be moved by un- 
conscious cerebration, which seems questionable. So that it 
is really a quibble to say, “J often will and do what I do not 
please or desire to do.” That is obvious. But of course I 
never act thus without desiring on the whole still more to give 
up the temptation to please myself in a way I think wrong. 
And what does this depend on? Very clearly, my nature, 
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my character as it is at the moment; which, again, certainly 
depends largely on circumstances, and on what it has been up 
till now. I do not say entirely; for here, no doubt, comes in 
the mystery of causation, which to my mind is as much a 
mystery in nature as in men. A new action is being deter- 
mined, a new modification of existence, which, however iden- 
tical with, is yet also unlike the past—different from it; if 
substantially at one with it, yet qualitatively different, and so 
far absolutely new. This is, if we reflect, true of all effects, as 
well as of all volitions. If time be an illusion, either the 
Eleatics and Spinoza, or else the great Hegel with his logical 
process of the notion (who wants to hypostatize the time 
process itself, and call that eternal), might explain all. But 
to say time is an illusion, is to slur over universal conscious- 
ness, and explain from the wings of a hippogryph—amusement 
therefore chiefly. And volitions do not merely repeat the 
motives that are forming them; but there is an element of 
absolute created novelty in them. The law of causality cer- 
tainly will not explain this, and what law will? Yet the law 
of causality as entirely controls them as it does Nature— 
only in them there is not merely, as in Nature, a dlind con- 
currence of the self with the external determining forces, but 
a conscious concurrence. In fact, personality must be attained 
before there is a perfect self, and therefore before there can 
be true self-determination. We have seen that in such self- 
determination the law of causality still holds; but also that 
this law does not explain the whole phenomenon. It seems to 
depend on the self-determination of the whole Kosmos— 
future, present, past—and who shall say whether that is free 
or necessary? Surely it is both. There is perhaps Contin- 
gency as well as Necessity in the rhythm of things: the one 
element may involve the other. But intelligent self-determi- 
nation, in the sense here given to it, is what makes a man 
praise or blame-worthy. 

It is a total misrepresentation of the doctrine of determin- 
ism—as I for one hold it—to say, “it makes man a machine ;” 
at least such a statement gives a totally false impression, if 
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you regard a machine as a purely passive thing, put together 
ab extra by design. I believe all nature to be active; but in 
man there is the highest kind of activity with which we are 
acquainted. It is true that he, like other powers, is deter- 
mined in his mode of activity by the sum of all other prior, 
present and future existence ; but there is nevertheless in him 
true originating power, which, as he is conscious, explains his 
sense of freedom. All I maintain is, that this power is not 
outside the sphere of intelligent motives, but resides in them— 
is, in fact, constituted by them. But some will have it that 
to the true conception of originating causation or power 
attaches the idea of arbitrarily creating or commencing one out 
of many possible alternatives—of selecting one out of two, or 
perhaps an infinite number of possibilities. Dr. Martineau 
maintains this in his Essays. And one of the arguments he 
gives for this view is, that a true cause must include the suffi- 
cient reason of this rather than that effect. But I should have 
thought that his conception of causality precisely excluded 
this sufficient reason. Why one event rather than another? 
is the question. Is it any answer at all to say, that a power 
or cause is that which may indifferently produce either of 
many events—has as much, and no more, innate tendency to 
produce one as the other? Surely, if that were so, it would 
produce neither, or all of them; certainly not one of them ; 
it could not select one rather than another. If it selects one 
rather than the other, with no innate tendency to do so, it does 
so without reason, accidentally ; and then it is no true cause 
or power producing the special effect at all, and explains 
nothing that it is required to explain. Moreover, absolute 
origination of existence, addition to the sum of it, is incon- 
ceivable. Ex nihilo, nihil fit. If on that score there is still a 
mystery even on my view, it is enormously less than on the 
other. But I never could comprehend what can be meant by 
“infinite possibilities.” Surely these only seem to exist ; they 
are only such to our ignorance of everlasting conditions and 
causation. 

It may be asked further, no doubt, whether good and evil 
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are relative or absolute? I think we must answer, relative, 
in the same way as are beautiful and ugly. Certain feelings, 
certain courses of conduct, are natural and morally agreeable 
to the majority ; useful, moreover, as tending to the conserva- 
tion of the race in the fullest perfection of its faculties, to the 
greatest degree of universal satisfaction compatible with the 
most various kinds of it. And this in the course of time 
comes to be by experience ascertained by a family or a people, 
and consciously acted upon. But that some practices are 
approved by the majority (enlightened, that is, by authorita- 
tive teachers or prophets with a genius for ethic), and proved 
to be useful in certain places and at certain times, which are 
by no means so approved or found useful elsewhere and at 
other times, seems indisputable. Surely what is right under 
certain circumstances, may be very wrong under others. Thus 
grows (organized, as has been well shewn, in us by inherit- 
ance) the sense of duty both to ourselves and to others—for 
the duty to ourselves should not be left out of consideration, 
as it has not been by sound moralists like Butler. But self- 
sacrifice involves an identification of a mere unit of personality 
with the personal race, and conceivably even with the Divine 
kosmos, or will of God, irrespectively of distinctly conceived 
happiness. This, therefore, we admire as heroic. This is the 
summum bonum. Yet happiness is also a good. For the 
individual, as member of the race, or of the conscious kosmos, 
there must be conciliation of the two kinds of good in the 
end. And there must be due punishment for the wicked. But 
we have to remember how limited are our ideas, moral and 
other. There is conciliation for all our partial intuition’s in 
a to us inconceivable, higher conscious sphere—God. 

But if by saying good and evil are “relative,” it is meant 
that they do not imply laws of nature founded in the very 
course of nature itself, and are merely creatures of opinion or 
custom, I totally repudiate the statement. The difficult prac- 
tical point is, how far have the majority a right to impose 
their judgment about duties on the minority? Certainly it 
would seem that, in order to give as full play as possible to 
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varieties of enjoyment and experience, to the development of 
individual natures, as much liberty as possible should be per- 
mitted—as much, that is to say, as is consistent with the 
highest welfare of the whole community. But when the in- 
stinct of the majority strongly reprobates a practice as in itself 
evil, of course it cannot concede the right of a minority to 
indulge in it. That instinct, however, being inherited, may 
possibly find its justification better in circumstances that have 
changed ; and therefore we ought to be always ready to test 
and verify our moral judgments by the standard of utility, in 
the higher sense of that word. 

But the standard of right and wrong has to be raised and 
enriched as humanity develops ; and in the process we must 
be prepared, no doubt, to lose ideals of life which had in other 
circumstances much merit and beauty. Thus, e.g., how can 
you have the Greek ideal without slavery as a basis? But 
slavery stands condemned by the modern conscience, as en- 
lightened by Christianity. Yet there may be much in another 
epoch’s and race’s ideal which may profitably be assimilated 
by ourselves—for instance, the Greek idea of comradeship, of 
ardent friendship in its purer form. No human good, we 
must recollect, is so absolutely; it is only better than some 
other good. Whatever a man desires is relatively a good to 
the desirer, and has its place too in the universal scheme of 
Providence. What a man desires may seem right to him, and 
be in some sense right for him ; yet to a higher conscience it 
may seem wrong even for him, and in a higher sense be wrong 
even for him. The lower conscience has not been duly en- 
lightened, or passion has warped it. Still, a man ought to do 
as he believes he ought to do. And he may have been educated 
to believe it positively wrong to enlighten his conscience, 
when there is an alleged supernatural revelation or infallible 
Church barring the way. His intellectual deficiencies, too, may 
prevent his seeing this to be a duty. So it may (for the good 
of society) be our duty to prevent a person doing what never- 
theless he feels it to be (and therefore it is) his duty to do. 
And clearly you risk doing him moral harm when you try to 
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persuade him, through fear of punishment, to forbear doing as 
he thinks he ought to do. How complicated, then, are such 
problems ! 

Now Hegel, by his great principle of identity of contraries, 
has enabled us to recognize that evil and good, like other con- 
traries, are essential to one another, enter into one another's 
very idea. Hence there cannot be good without evil ; and to 
demand that in the kosmic evolution there shall be good only, 
is to demand what is really an absurdity and contradiction in 
terms. Evil is not merely evil, but has always issues, whether 
hidden or manifested, in good, that would have been impos- 
sible without it. We cannot say, as some seem to do, evil is 
not evil. That is as absurd to reason as it is also contrary to 
experience. And whether it helps much to call evil “mere 
defect,” I gravely doubt. It ds as evil that it ministers to good. 
Yet defect it also is, in the sense of being a narrower and less 
fundamental form of being than good; it is a station in the 
upward ascent of spirit ; but spirit may conceivably attain to 
a condition in which evil shall be implied only in its past, 
and both our limited notions of right and wrong merged in a 
richer and grander; for our good is also in a sense defect. 
That, then, would be the final cause, that would be the suffi- 
cient reason of good and evil. We should, perhaps, be lost in 
God—happiness in well-being. 

But meanwhile every human spirit is bound by the law of 
self-conservation in its widest sense to obey the law of duty ; 
not to do so is to acquiesce in self-deterioration, in self-annihi- 
lation, in the profoundest and most fundamental sense. Yet the 
lower and lowest lives are conditions of the higher and highest. 
Therefore even these fulfil the law of their being as integral 
parts of the whole. And here we come upon the distinction, 
with reason made by Calvinism, between the secret and revealed 
will of God. All are to be perfect, yet not now ; that is their 
goal; but it would be incompatible with the infinite variety 
which makes harmony, that all should fulfil their ideal now; 
nor are we perfect judges of the ideal. All ought to be, not pre- 
cisely as we think right, but rather in that stage which, in the 
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nature of things, is best adapted to lead them in the end to their 
own true ideal, an ideal which will be found to satisfy and 
include the unamended ideal, which now seems to us final ; 
though probably they are to pass, too, in the course of ages, 
through this very ideal that we make into a universal standard. 
Thus, also, no doubt the Greek ideal of beauty seems almost 
final to the most esthetically cultivated of all time—is, so to 
speak, a revelation, a divine canon of beauty. Still, there are 
to be found many highly cultivated persons—and that wxsthe- 
tically (some men of genius, if I mistake not, like Ruskin and 
Kingsley)—who prefer a certain Christianized medizval type 
of high-born, knightly and lady-like beauty; more spiritual and 
intellectual, more mystic, with ampler brow and profounder 
eyes yearning to the infinite, yet with much of Greek perfec- 
tion of bodily form and complexion, such as you get sometimes 
in Perugino. And when I was in Egypt, I thought King 
tamses, represented in bas-relief at Abydos, and young Flamens 
at Thebes, with their softened Oriental features, more ideally 
beautiful than the mathematically correct Greek type. More- 
over, the human being as he is now may not be final in body 
or mind, yet be essentially one with the higher type in which 
he will be merged. 

Once more, it is urged, What is the use, on your view, of 
trying to do right? I should answer to this, Nay, what is the 
use, if there be an arbitrary veto liable to be placed on our 
efforts by a lawless principle called “Will”? “But. all is de- 
termined and fixed by Fate.” Probably; yet we do not know 
what result is so fixed, and therefore we can never say that 
there is no use in our trying to secure the moral result we 
desire, while our effort is the pre-determined condition of 
success, if successful we are to be. 

Resides, it is important to remember that an effort toward 
good is an effort toward the more real and fundamental form 
of being; hence that it has always more essential strength 
behind it than immoral effort, even though for a time, and in 
a given case, the good effort may be the weaker, and may be 
destined to defeat. The worthless or evil, even on the mixed 
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stage of human history, seems more evanescent than the good, 
even though it repeats and engenders its kind throughout the 
course of time, and though for a limited period it may seem to 
triumph. Destructive forces are also self-destroying; they 
perish with the feod they feed on ; they destroy in order that 
reason may re-create more richly and harmoniously. Against 
isolated, arrogant self-assertion, the whole universe combines ; 
and feeble, empty work, however flattered and however plau- 
sible, tends to cease and to collapse. God then, we may say, 
is on the side of justice and truth, though for the moment 
He be indeed on the side of the strongest battalions ; for cer- 
tainly righteous men naked must go down before wicked men 
with needle-guns ; provided always, however, that the wicked 
be righteous enough to be manly, orderly and brave; otherwise 
not. The Napoleonic legend is already waning; while the 
Christian ethic, the Greek art ideal, and the Roman jurispru- 
dence, yet flourish. Moral or other spiritual weakness is 
usually to be found in the national structure that collapses, 
weakness relatively to the conqueror’s power. And where 
men are overpowered by numbers, or any less spiritual 
strength, it is not a permanent subjugation ; or a moral and 
intellectual victory is in the course of time gained by the van- 
quished over their foe. But more perfected material weapons, 
and skill in the application of strength, tactics, discipline, 
bodily strength itself, generally represent higher conditions of 
civilization and spiritual power. The “strongest battalions” 
have strength other than physical ; therefore Providence may 
well be on their side ; and the Napoleonic sneer recoils upon 
itself. Because right is might, therefore might also is right. 
Mohammed would not have “conquered with the sword” if 
one greater than the sword, the God of battles, the Lord of 
hosts, whose name is Truth and Righteousness, had not been 
with him, taught him how to use it, and driven it home. 

The most striking argument against the practical inability 
of those who do wrong to have done otherwise at a particular 
time (as proved by their doing it) is the dictum of Kant, 
VOL. XII. 2D 
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“Thou canst, for thou oughtest.” The sense of obligation 
would seem to argue ability. This to me seems to prove 
immortality, though the personality which is to be immortal 
may probably have a much wider and deeper significance than 
we usually attach to the word. The immortality may not be 
just what we suppose. But the argument gives no counte- 
nance whatever (as it is supposed to do) to the figment of 
metaphysical “free will.” What it proves, if it proves any- 
thing, is ability to do right ; not in the least can it prove that 
we are possessed of the blessed privilege of doing either right, 
or wrong, or nothing at all. Again, “Thou canst, for thou 
oughtest,” I do think, proves something like ultimate ability 
to do right; but those who are “tied and bound by the chain 
of their sins” know too well that it does not prove immediate 
ability. And then, ought we to regard (I have already asked 
the question) our present judgment of what is right as ulti- 
mate? That is an important point. In the sublimest acts of 
heroism, is there not something to be said in favour of an 
opposite course? Shall the Roman slay his disobedient son? 
Shall Isabella continue chaste, and let Claudio die? Shall 
Monsieur Madeleine, the benefactor of his species, give him- 
self up to death as Jean Valjean, the convict? Doubtless ; 
yet one might think otherwise with a clear conscience perhaps. 
Obviously, in proportion as we are in a higher condition of 
being, the standard of conduct will be raised ; but the prac- 
tical question is, whether for us in a given actual condition of 
being there is not one right, one highest, and for the time and 
place absolute right? There seems no doubt that this must be 
so, and that all are not able to do what it is most right that 
they should do now in a given case. But I should maintain 
that probably, if they had been able to do this, then they 
would not ultimately have attained to their special perfection, 
to which their special imperfection is a necessary step. Yet 
for all that, they are wrong in their imperfection and in their 
present violation of the ideal. Kant says again, “Act so that 
thy deed may be capable of being a rule to all other rational 
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creatures in similar circumstances.” Still, in reference to this 
excellent rule, we must recollect that every rational creature 
essentially varies from every other, and that even circum- 
stances are hardly ever the same. We may know, therefore, 
what we ought to do, without being quite sure what another 
person ought to do. General ethical rules can be only approxi- 
mately correct, though of course approximately correct they 
may be. “Thou canst, for thou oughtest,” at all events may 
apply to a goal out of sight. The “ought” is not quite 
absolute as regards the particular deed to be done or not 
to be done at the moment, but points onward, lighting some- 
what uncertainly one faltering step at a time, to an absolute 
Duty, who, Herself “stern daughter of the voice of God,” 
becomes eternally one with Vision and with Love. 


RopEN NOEL. 





III—_SCHOPENHAUER. 


Arthur Schopenhauer: his Life and his Philosophy. By Helen 
Zimmern. Longmans. 1876. 


THE principal work of Schopenhauer, we are told, is now 
being translated into English. It will come at a very appro- 
priate time, for there is much vigorous life in this country 
which either avowedly recognizes him as the best exponent of 
its spirit, or at least is in conscious harmony with his fun- 
damental thought. Many minds will find in his clean-cut 
phrases a clear expression, and what will seem to them an 
unanswerable proof, of beliefs which they had hitherto held 
vaguely and with imperfect satisfaction. We have among us 
a compact body of poets, artists, and critics, whose works have 
long been feeling after the philosophy which is set forth with 
all the charms of a systematic form and brilliant style in “ Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung;” while Wagner is one of 
Schopenhauer’s most ardent followers ; and devutees of the 
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music of the future declare that his theories alone explain 
its ideas. Miss Zimmern’s biography, avowedly founded on 
German works already published, is intended to widen the 
area of interest and further stimulate an intelligent curiosity 
in regard to the thoughts of the man whose striking character 
she ably depicts. We cannot doubt that this purpose will 
be successfully achieved. She writes in a lively, interesting 
style, against which our only complaint is, that it introduces 
a few phrases which are not English but German, and which 
might easily have been avoided if some competent person 
had revised the proof-sheets. Then the parentage, educa- 
tion and outward life of Schopenhauer are full of interest. 
And, in the third place, the character of the man himself is 
one that will well repay careful study, especially in connec- 
tion with his philosophical system. It is a strange thing that 
such contradictory systems of thought should be set forth by 
men whose final appeal is always to what everybody must 
think, and the solution of this difficulty is clearly to be sought 
in the peculiar individuality of the various men. Now it is 
to the credit of our authoress that, within the very moderate 
compass of her book, she has brought together a sufficient 
store of facts expressive of Schopenhauer’s character to enable 
us, at any rate partially, to understand how he came to hold 
opinions which to most of our readers will seem so palpably 
false. This has been done by resolutely confining comments, 
explanations and theories within the narrowest limits, and 
filling the pages with concrete instances of what he did and 
said, and with well-selected extracts from his note-books and 
other writings. He left no journal, and his letters tell little 
of outward incident, so that whole periods of his life are 
almost a blank to us; but all his mental idiosyncracies are 
well illustrated throughout his works. Thus the really impor- 
tant element, the individuality of the man, is revealed with 
striking clearness, and it forms a wonderfully instructive com- 
mentary on the 7th chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
The leading ideas in Schopenhauer’s philosophy may be 
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very briefly stated. The universe is a manifestation of what | 
he calls Will (and we should term blind impulse), or rather it 
is this Will continually rushing into life. All phenomena, 
material or mental, are the product of a surging sea of impulse, 
now heaving in dull heavy billows, now breaking into spark- 
ling foam, invariably working in accordance with unchange- 
able causal laws, and evolving, quite by chance, the intelli- 
gence which is able to comprehend it. There is little that is 
novel in this fundamental idea, though much in the thorough- 
ness and consistency with which Schopenhauer developed it, 
and the support he procured for it from unexpected quarters. 
Especially noteworthy is his argument to prove that impulse, 
or will as he calls it, is the primary causal element ; intelli- 
gence, the secondary or derivative. In fact, intelligence occu- 
pies a tertiary position ; it is a mere function of the brain, a 
“cerebral phenomenon ;” while the brain itself, as an organ- 
ism, is one of the objective forms directly assumed by the 
fundamental “Will to Live.” An excellent summary of this 
argument from the pen of M. Ribot is quoted in the volume 


‘before us, to which we refer our readers. On this monistic 


Ontology Schopenhauer founds the pessimism for which he is 
most widely known, and the ethics which make him one of 
the interpreters of the thoughts of the Indian Buddhists to 
the Western world. This Will to Live is bad. Desire is the 
root of all evil, and “all desire may be reduced to the affirma- 
tion (Bejahwng) of the Will to Live. By suppressing desire we 
suppress evil, but we suppress existence also. The whole 
world therefore ‘lieth in wickedness; it is a world that 
ought never to have been.” Morality is self-denial, but that 
means self-extinction. Heaven is Nirvana. 

As the book before us is a biography, we will not here 
attempt to pursue and criticise Schopenhauer’s philosophical 
system, but will rather turn to the life of the man, wondering 
how in the world any one could hold such opinions, and 
anxious to see whether the life and character of the philoso- 
pher will explain the adoption of the beliefs. The importance 
of the hereditary element in individual character is continu- 
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ally being more and more recognized, and it is interesting to 
find that the immediate ancestors of our philosopher were men 
of resolute and decided character, in the habit of taking their 
own course and getting their own way in the world. They 
were traders at Dantzic, and their business prospered, but on 
more than one occasion the desire for wealth gave way to 
some strong personal feeling. Frederick the Great was most 
anxious to induce Heinrich, the father of Arthur, to settle in 
Prussia ; but no inducements could make him sacrifice his 
resentment against the oppressors of his native city to his 
self-interest ; and when Dantzic finally fell into the hands of 
the Prussians, he evacuated the town at great pecuniary loss, 
and never to return thither, twenty-four hours after the soldiers 
had entered it. He suffered much from hypochondria, due pos- 
sibly to the temperament of his mother, who grew imbecile 
with advancing years, and had borne her husband an idiotic 
son. He married, late in life, a girl who was proud to become 
his bride, but who “as little feigned ardent love for him as he 
demanded it.” Of her father we have the following note- 
worthy account : 


“ Cheerful and lively by temperament, these qualities were occa- 
sionally overshadowed by unrestrained outbursts of passion so violent 
that people shunned association with him for very fear. According 
to the testimony of his daughter, these irruptions of senseless fury 
seized him quite suddenly, often for the most trivial cause. Fortu- 
nately his anger was allayed as rapidly as it arose; but while the 
attack was upon him, even the cat and dog would run away in terror. 
His wife only could mollify him somewhat.” 


Before our philosopher was nine days old, his father destined 
him for a merchant’s career, and named him Arthur, in order 
that traders of all nationalities might easily recognize his 
signature. The most important feature of his boyhood is the 
number of journeys he was taken, his father being “seized 
with an almost morbid desire to travel.” For the lack of 
learning thus occasioned, ample compensation was subse- 
quently made ; but perhaps nothing could make up for the 
loss of discipline which a good school training imparts. The 
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lad longed for a collegiate education and a literary life ; 
but Heinrich, influenced by a wholly unreasonable dread of 
poverty, was obdurate, and finally succeeded in bribing his 
son to promise to enter the office. A few months after this 
promise had been fulfilled, the father met his death under cir- 
cumstances which strongly suggested suicide, occasioned by 
mental derangement. 

At the age of seventeen, Arthur Schopenhauer thus became 
his own master. For twelve months, respect for his father’s 
memory kept him at the office, every week increasing his dis- 
taste for his occupation and deepening the gloom with which 
he regarded life in general. That he ever ¢ried to reconcile 
himself to his lot and become a good merchant, we have no 
evidence. At last he threw up the detested career, retiring 
with sufficient wealth to enable him to live very comfortably, 
at any rate as a bachelor, and devoted himself to attending 
lectures and to private study with an ardour which speedily 
made up for the deficiencies of his early education. Rarely 
have professors had such independent critics for their students, 
and rarely has a better instance been afforded of how the 
natural bias of a person’s character may drive that person 
away from the very intercourse most needed for its own de- 
velopment. Schopenhauer’s note-books are full of comments 
on his professors, terribly conceited most of them, and shewing 
what mere trifles sometimes influenced his judgment. Fichte’s 
mannerism and personal appearance repelled him. Soon he 
has nothing but “contempt and gibes” for his teacher, and 
never a word of appreciation for the profound, if somewhat 
mystical, depth of his philosophy, or for the great-souled 
daring of his unflinching patriotism. In the same way he 
never tries to put his mind into sympathetic relations with 
Schleiermacher. He prejudged the latter’s connection of philo- 
sophy with religion from the first—writing: “No one who is 
religious arrives as far as philosophy ; he does not require it. 
No one who really philosophizes is religious ; he walks with- 
out leading-strings ; his course is hazardous but unfettered.” 
He was “besides repelled by Schleiermacher’s personal appear- 
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ance—a point on which he was extremely sensitive—so that 
the two great men never came into immediate contact; a 
matter the more to be regretted as Schleiermacher loved 
nothing so much as colloquial intercourse.” With Fichte, 
Schopenhauer could bring himself to argue. His favourite 
professor was Wolf. 

This utter incapacity to get on with persons differently 
constituted, appears most strongly in his relations with his 
mother. Her temperament was as different from his as can 
well be imagined, being joyous, lively, volatile. She was the 
authoress of some very popular romances, travels, and biogra- 
phies, and a leader of the best Weimar society; her son was 
glad to meet great men in her salon; but the two soon agreed 
never to live together. Neither would give way to the other, 
spare the other's feelings, still less try to sympathize with one 
another’s tastes, joys and sorrows. Both were wholly absorbed 
in living out their own individualities. When he presented 
her with a copy of his first published work, the following 
pretty little scene took place : 


“ Morner.—The four-fold root. Oh! I suppose that is a book 
for apothecaries. 

“ Son.—It will be read, mother, when even the lumber-room will 
not contain a copy of your works. 

“ Moruer.—The whole edition of yours will be still on hand.” 


For years, nothing irritated him more than the question, 
“Are you the son of the famous Johanna Schopenhauer?” 
for it was long before his genius obtained any recognition. At 
last, however, she became merely the mother of her son. But 
the long, unjust delay before the public recognized his merits 
was largely his own fault. He treated all those who were then 
held in honour in philosophy—Fichte, Schelling, Hegel—with 
unsparing ridicule and contempt. They responded by ignoring 
him. He put his name down to lecture at Berlin, and com- 
menced by denouncing all who had held chairs after Kant as 
miserable sophists and charlatans, who were to be driven out 
of the universities (by himself), as the money-changers had 
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been driven out of the Temple. He did not get any hearers. 
Nevertheless, it is a proof of the very low condition of intel- 
lectual life in Germany in the second quarter of the present 
century, that his opus magnum, “Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung,” failed to attract any considerable notice for more 
than thirty years. It is written in a brilliant style, as lucid 
and well-arranged as Hume’s, and crowded with concrete 


‘ examples; it deals with matters of deep and general interest ; 


it propounds its theme with striking originality; and exhibits 
the most marked contrast to the dry, long-winded, repulsively 
abstract reasonings of the German metaphysicians who alone 
secured public attention. Schopenhauer’s own character, which 
fashioned every line of his writings, was thoroughly out of 
harmony with the Zeitgeist ; and not even to secure a hearing 
could he, or would he, adapt himself to his environment. But 
nothing shook his confidence that he had written an immortal 
work, and it is easy to see how the sense of undeserved neglect 
would strengthen his pessimism, for which, however, we shall 
soon find a deeper cause. He derived his chief consolation 
from scorning the sort of thing the public did read. It helped 
him to understand how he should be ignored, and upheld him 
in his self-confidence, when he saw the thousands rushing 
after the Memoirs of Lola Montes. 

It would be altogether an error to suppose that his mis- 
anthropy, in which he took no small pride, was occasioned, 
though it may have been deepened, by the neglect which we 
have noticed. The following passages shew how deeply rooted 
it was in his whole individuality ; indeed, they seem to us to 
afford the desired key to his philosophy : 


“ As his work progressed and his own views evolved before his 
mental vision, his pessimism grew confirmed. He was naturally 
nervous, dvexodkogc. Whenever the* postman brought a letter, he 
would start at the thought of possible evil. He confessed, ‘ If I 
have nothing that alarms me, I grow alarmed at this very condition, 
as if there must still be something of which I am only ignorant for 
a time. Misera conditio nostra.” At the outbreak of the wars 
of liberation he was pursued with the fear of being forced to serve. 
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He was easily angered, suspicious and irritable. ‘It’s safer trusting 
fear than faith,’ was one of his favourite quotations. As a child of 
six, he had once persuaded himself that he was abandoned by his 
parents, and was found in a passion of tears on their return from a 
long walk. The slightest noise at night made him start and seize 
the pistols that always lay ready loaded. He would never trust 
himself under the razor of a barber, and he fled from the mere men- 
tion of an infectious disease. He carried a little leathern drinking- 
eup about with him if he dined in a public place, to avoid possible 
contagion, and his pipes and cigar-tips were carefully locked away 
after use, lest another person should touch them. Accounts or any 
notes regarding his property were never entrusted to the German 
language ; his expenses were written in English, his business affairs 
in Greek or Latin. His valuables were hidden in the strangest 
places ; he even labelled them with deceptive names to avert the 
suspicion of thieves—thus, his coupons as ‘ Arcana Medica.’ He 
hid bonds among old letters, and gold under his inkstand. This 
inborn nervousness caused him much torture, and was bitterly re- 
gretted, but appears to have been quite unconquerable.” 


Further on we read: 


“The mere idea of any contagious disease called forth his almost 
insane nervousness, a tendency inherited from the father, and deeply 
regretted and fiercely resisted by the son. In vain. Such periods 
of blind terror would seize him at various times during his life, and 
then nothing would do but to submit. Thus he fled from Naples 
when the small-pox broke out there, and thus at Verona was he 
haunted by the idea that he had imbibed poisoned snuff. As a 
youth he was pursued by the fear of law-suits ; for years he dreaded 
a criminal prosecution about the housekeeper business ;* while a 





* ‘*He lived in lodgings, and landladies plagued and robbed him as they do 
minor mortals. He hated all disturbance, despised all gossip and needless chatter. 
With horror he discovered that an acquaintance of his landlady’s was in the habit 
of holding coffee-parties—peculiarly German feminine institutions, sacred to small- 
talk, backbiting and all uncharitableness—in his ante-room, in the very precincts 
of the philosophic temple. In an excess of blind fury, he seized her roughly and 
threw her out of the door. She fell on her right arm, and was severely injured, so 
that she declared herself incapable of earning her livelihood.” An action was 
brought ; Schopenhauer defended himself to no purpose, and was condemned to 
maintain her for life. She lived, like an annuitant, for twenty years; the cholera 
itself grappled her in vain. At last he received the certificate of her death, and 
wrote on the back, Obit anus, abit onus. . 
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student, he had imagined himself consumptive. These panics, 
heightened by a lively imagination, made such periodical attacks of 
horror a burden to him.” 

Here you have Schopenhauer’s philosophy realized to a 
nicety in his own life. He found in himself a surging sea of 
impulse bearing him hither and thither, still more mighty 
than his powerful intellect. So it had often been with his 
immediate ancestors. Impulse was primary, intelligence was 
secondary. Pessimism is the inevitable consequence to a 
mind capable of profound thought: “For what I would, that 
do I not; but what I hate, that do I... . For I know that in 
me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing; for to will is 
present with me, but how to perform that which is good I find 
not. For the good that I would, I do not; but the evil which 
I would not, that I do.” Is not this exactly Schopenhauer’s 
state? And in his case there was no deliverer. No wonder 
that his maxim became, “’Tis better not to be.” None knew 
better the truth of Christ’s saying, “ Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.” The turbulent impulse towards self-preser- 
vation, the “ Will to Live,” as he called it, found no master in 
him, even when its evil was recognized. Life was therefore a 
bad thing. But he never learned the meaning of the rest of 
the text, “ Whosoever will lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s, the same shall find it.” With him, self-denial meant 
self-extinction. 

It was not only or chiefly in contemptible trifles that his 
natural impulses—the attractions and repulsions of the natural 
man—governed his conduct. It was the experience of his 
whole life. We have already noticed how this affected his 
choice of a vocation, his intercourse with his mother, his uni- 
versity career, and his treatment of philosophical opponents. 
The same fate pursued him in all his social intercourse. It 
will be the experience of every one that the man with many 
friends is always a person ready to give up to others, who is 
obliging without any fuss or self-importance, who agrees cheer- 
fully with their wishes, and is considerate of their feelings in 
expressing opinions. Sehopenhauer would have admitted this 
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in theory, and gives himself the following advice: “ As you 
know that you only like a man who is friendly towards you, 
and that he only continues thus if you shew yourself amiable 
towards him, be so: from out this feigned friendship a true 
one will gradually ripen.” But his actual conduct was the 
opposite of this. He was always making people wish him 
away. When he was in Rome he frequented the Café Greco, 
but made it too hot to hold him. “One day he announced to 
the assembly that the German nation was the stupidest of all, 
yet it was so far superior to the rest as to have attained to the 
point of dispensing with religion.” A storm of cries of “Turn 
him out!” induced the philosopher to abstain from visiting the 
Café in future, but he continued fond of telling his own country- 
men as well as foreigners, “that he was ashamed to be a Ger- 
man, they were so stupid a people.” Bohmer writes of him: 
“This Schopenhauer is an intolerable wiseacre (Narr): for the 
weal of the community, the whole crew of these religionless 
and un-German philosophers ought to be shut up.” He was, 
however, well fitted to shine in society, and during his early 
years eagerly sought it. He was admitted to terms of inti- 
macy with Goethe; but the poet was forty years his senior and 
did not feel quite at ease in his presence, so that no life-friend- 
ship could exist there. When he moved to Dresden, he was 
for a time popular among literary men, “ notwithstanding his 
withering sarcasms and intellectual haughtiness.” He visited 
much at Tieck’s house, and met there a brilliant circle of men 
and women ; but “some severe remarks let fall by Schopen- 
hauer against Tieck’s intimate friend, Frederich Schlegel, broke 
this intimacy. The truest friend he made at this time was 
Johann Gottlieb von Quandt, the art critic, who remained 
devoted to him till death.” But this devotion was not due to 
the amiability of the philosopher. Quandt would often remind 
him in later years of his superciliousness. “If I ever had at 
all a good idea, you always asked me where I had read that, 
as if I picked up all my thoughts out of the dust-bins of lite- 
rature.” 

Yet this harrow of a man, this rasp of a companion, who 
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was given, and appreciated, and threw away such rare advan- 
tages, bitterly complains late in life of his solitary condition, 
and again and again he tries to persuade himself that it is an 
inevitable consequence of his inaccessible genius. “He once 
acknowledged that throughout life he had felt terribly lonely ; 
and this was not his fault, he passionately argued ; he had 
thrust none from him who were worthy; he had met with 
none, excepting Goethe and a few others, much older than 
himself; the difference between his being and that of others 
was forced upon him, and after vainly seeking for a man and 
finding none, he had learnt in sorrow to love solitude.” But 
friendship is not founded on intellectual equality, but on 
Christian charity. Schopenhauer’s best friend was his dog. 
Much as he hated interruption, intolerable as he found it 
when proceeding from an object of his antipathy, he would 
get up to let his poodle in and out of the room. 

It is no wonder that such a man never married, though he 
was several times nearly doing so. Matrimony he thought 
meant War and Want. The amatory passion itself was an 
object of great interest to him, both speculatively and practi- 
cally. Once he was really in love with a famous actress, and 
declared he would have married her, even if he had only seen 
her breaking stones on the high road. Unfortunately, she was 
the recognized mistress of a Duke, and the philosopher became 
too philosophic to be again carried off his feet. Indifferent to 
female charms he never became; he led neither an ascetic nor 
a licentious life. His biographer is reticent on this head, and 
we have neither desire nor power to be more explicit; but it is 
perfectly evident that he regarded love from a purely natural, we 
believe we may say animal, point of view. He despised women, 
and dreaded putting himself in a position in which one of 
them would have any power over him. The passion was simply 
the most characteristic, and therefore the worst, manifestation 
of the evil Will to Live; “were there but one such another, 
then should no flesh see salvation!” Its strength made him 
doubt the possibility of his attaining Nirvana. His habit of 
finding confirmation of his views in all he saw, made every day 
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convince him how few marriages turn out well; young men 
are hampered in their career by becoming drudges ; turned 
into mere bread-winners ; all their legitimate leisure absorbed 
in procuring leisure for their wives. (This in Germany, where 
the Hausfrau is often the hardest-worked servant in the house- 
hold!) Still, in spite of his conviction that existence is an 
evil, and suicide reprehensible only because it carries no 
guarantee of real extinction, he never directly advocated 
universal abstinence from wedlock. Here he was as illogical 
as Calvinists. But the abnormal condition of his own nature, 
his fate to be a creative genius, rendered it imperative that 
he should himself remain without incumbrances. “The un- 
married bear only half the burden of life, and a votary of the 
Muses must be as unhampered as possible.” Rien de si riche 
qu'un grand soi-méme. 

It is worth while comparing this morbid caution and low- 
toned feeling with Charles Dickens’ description of David 
Copperfield’s love for Dora. David gives us ample evidence 
what an infatuated idiot he was, and then proceeds : 

“The garden was cool and solitary. I walked about, wondering 
what my feelings of happiness would be if I could ever become 
engaged to this dear wonder. As to marriage, and fortune, and all 
that, I believe I was almost as innocently undesigning then as when 
I loved little Em'ly. To be allowed to call her ‘ Dora,’ to write to 
her, to dote upon and worship her, to have reason to think that 
when she was with other people she was yet mindful of me, seemed 
to me the summit of human ambition. I am sure it was the sum- 
mit of mine. There is no doubt whatever that I was a lackadaisical 
young spooney ; but there was a purity of heart in all this still that 
prevents my having quite a contemptuous recollection of it, let me 
laugh as I may.” 

For the beauty, the self-sacrifice, the disinterestedness of 
true love, Schopenhauer has no eyes. Its poetry is illusion. 
Had man sufficient acuteness to unmask the delusion of in- 
stinct, and strength to withstand the torrent of desire, then, by 
simply refusing to become an accomplice in the design of 
nature, he might bring the whole tragedy of existence to an 
end. At first it seems strange that love should be so powerful 
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a spring of action. Its disturbing influence on the graver 
affairs of human life is most pernicious ; it “places its love- 
letters and locks of hair between ministerial portfolios and 
philosophic manuscripts, daily knits the worst and most en- 
tangled Jiaisons, loosens the most sacred relationships, the 
firmest ties ; causes the sacrifice of rank, happiness, and even 
wealth; makes the honourable man unscrupulous, the faithful 
man a traitor ;” and the result of all this fuss is simply that 
every Jack finds his Jill! Why should such a trifle play so 
important a part? Because it is these frivolous love affairs 
that absolutely determine the existence and quality, the num- 
ber and the unalterable character, of the next generation. It 
is the perpetuation of the species that is the sole real end 
of the passion ; so no wonder that individuals are continually 
disappointed, particularly in love marriages. “Who marries 
for love, lives with sorrow,” says the Spanish proverb. Happy 
wedded life is only to be obtained by sacrificing the interest 
of the species to those of the individual, and making wealth 
and comfort the leading considerations. In this respect man 
is generally more rational than woman, who is “but one re- 
move from the ‘ Will to Live.’” In fact, the Oriental treatment 
of the sex is the proper one. Schopenhauer, our authoress 
remarks, never met a woman capable of reflecting his ideas. 
This is an interesting distinction between him, on the one 
hand, and Comte and J. S. Mill, on the other. 

Even Schopenhauer’s literary creations were, to an unusual 
extent, the result of spontaneous impulse, and unshaped by 
conscious intelligence. He was proud of the fact, saying 
of his works, “They are put together with cement ; therefore 
they are not shallow and dull, like the works of people who 
sit down to write a book page by page, according to some pre- 
conceived plan.” Again he says, “All the thoughts which I 
have penned, have arisen from some external impulse, gene- 
rally from a definite impression, and have been written down 
from this objective starting-point, without a thought of their 
ultimate tendency. They resemble radii starting from the 
periphery, which all converge towards one centie, and that the 
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fundamental thought of my doctrine ; they lead to this from 
the most varied quarters and points of view.” Accordingly on 
this, the one satisfactory side of his life, the credit was due to 
co-operative impulses, not to a controlling intelligence. 

It has become the fashion among many of the followers of 
Schopenhauer to separate his pessimism from the rest of his 
philosophy, to declare it has no real connection with his system, 
and may be rejected by those who still maintain that the only 
thing corresponding to a Ding-an-sich, is this blind “ Will to 
Live.” We confess that we think the master more logical 
than the disciples. Take away the control exercised by intel- 
ligence over force, take away too the higher life which is found 
by those who deny themselves, and existence may well be 
deemed an evil, and the maxim, “ ’Tis better not to be,” become 
our guiding principle. Schopenhauer points out forcibly how 
we are the theatre of a strife between contending impulses, 
the victory of one meaning the defeat of the rest. Inner 
discord is the lot of man as long as he lives. “He can be 
only one thing thoroughly, but he has the capacity, the inde- 
structible possibility within him, of being everything else. If 
he has decided for one thing, all the other capacities remain in 
readiness, and clamour constantly to emerge from possibility 
into reality ; he must constantly repress them, conquer them, 
kill them, as long as he wishes to be that one thing.” He has 
no chance of annihilating part of his nature; the heads grow ° 
as fast as he cuts them off. “If he choose sanctity, he must 
continue to destroy his sensual being all his life long ; he can- 
not do so once for all; his sensual self will live as long as he. 
If he has decided for enjoyment in whatever form, then he 
must struggle all his life long with himself as with a being that 
longs to be pure, free and holy, for he has not lost the possi- 
bility of being this ; it must be hourly uprooted.” Schopen- 
hauer felt it impossible finally to destroy any impulse, because 
he believed it impossible ever to change individual character. 
A man may learn more and more of his,character or of that of 
another person, unsuspected features may come to light, but 
nothing can be changed. What, then, is the practical rule of 
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life? “Surely it is good he should distinguish the capacity 
whose defeat pains him most, and allow this to be always 
victorious, which is possible by the aid of ever-present reason.” 
Thus life can be conducted on principles of the strictest eco- 
nomy in regard to pain, but that is the best you can do. As 
for the inevitable minimum, it must be borne as cheerfully as 
may be. 

Here we are landed in ethics, and, as may be expected, we 
are at once involved in, at any rate apparent, contradiction. 
What right has Schopenhauer to say that reason can always 
secure the victury to the impulse whose defeat gives most pain ? 
Was it his own experience? Surely under his system of the 
strictest determinism, even character being unchangeable, there 
is no escape from the position that the strongest impulse will 
always win, and the conduct be the inevitable resultant of the 
natural bias of character and of the outward circumstances that 
excite internal impulses. This conduct may involve a mini- 
mum of pain, as it did when he devoted himself to literary 
creation, or a maximum, as when he failed to conquer his 
nervousness and panic; but in either case it is hard to see 
what Reason had to do with it, what power she possessed or 
could possess according to his theory. He speaks of cognition 
becoming the quietus of will. Surely this is overthrowing his 
whole system. A tertiary phenomenon is annihilating its great 
first cause. This contradiction is fundamental in his ethics. 
Like many another philosopher whose theories are more igno- 
ble than his conduct, Schopenhauer felt a high admiration for 
Christian morality, or at least for that part of it which he 
understood. No act is virtuous, he declared, which is not 
entirely disinterested. Right moral action is the deliberate 
endeavour to reduce the evil in the world toa minimum. This 
is only to be done by self-denial ; the greatest criminals are the 
greatest egotists. Universal philanthropy is the sum and sub- 
stance of virtue ; asceticisin is saintliness. In one respect it 
is easy to see how this is connected with the rest of his system. 
The “ Will to Live” being evil, its negation must be good ; 
virtue is abnegation. But, apart from the difficulty of under- 
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standing how he can make intelligence, the effect, control 
impulse, the cause, we do not know what he means by self- 
denial ; we see no room for it in any monistic philosophy. 
Certain impulses are suppressed, others encouraged ; the best 
rule of life is to procure the victory for the impulse whose 
defeat would cause most pain. What self-abnegation is there 
here? On the other hand, if you make virtue involve the 
annihilation of all impulses, this must include those to purity 
and benevolence equally with those to sensuality and cruelty— 
a tolerable reductio ad absurdum. Again: Schopenhauer con- 
sidered that a man of genius, such as he was, sacrifices himself 
for the world by simply living and following the bent of his 
genius, so that he is absolved from many of the duties obliga- 
tory on ordinary mortals ; he considered that he was one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors, and had given it a priceless gift. 
But none the less clear is his opinion that his work sprang 
direct from his natural impulses. Would he have been more 
virtuous, a greater benefactor, if he had suppressed his tendency 
to philosophize? Then the method by which virtue is to be 
inculcated is simply the Socratic plan of imparting knowledge. 
Men will be good when they are sufficiently wise. This will 
happen when they have lost all sense of their own individuality, 
when each person no longer regards himself as having a real 
existence of his own which may be enriched by an act of selfish 
appropriation, but knows that his separate being is a mere 
transitory phenomenon, so that all transfer of advantages is 
illusory, not genuine. When a man has attained this blissful 
state of belief, can he be said to deny himself in performing 
an act of benevolence or refraining from the promptings of 
cupidity ? 

It is a relief to find his conduct incomparably nobler than 
his theories. With all his hard speeches, he was always ready 
to relieve any genuine case of distress. He was very careful 
of his property ; a danger of losing it roused all the promptness 
and decision of his character; but he supported his impove- 
rished relations for many years. Moreover, his sympathies for 
the brute creation were of the strongest kind, and he was an 
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energetic promoter of schemes for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. He admitted that our northern climate necessitated 
animal food (man ought to have kept in the south, where he 
would not have lost his black skin or had to give up vege- 
tarianism), but we might procure an easier death for our four- 
footed brethren by means of chloroform. The Pope’s dictum, 
that it is a “theological error to suppose that man owes any 
duties to animals,” would have filled him with horror ; and on 
the subject of vivisection he writes in his most trenchant style. 
It is rather startling to find him writing to Sir Charles East- 
lake, regretting that he did not express a firm conviction of 
Goethe’s truth and Newton’s error, and hoping “that this is 
more a want of courage than of insight into the truth ;” but, 
on the other hand, when he felt strongly tempted to make a 
slight alteration in the translation of one of his works, he 
declined on second thoughts to do anything inconsistent with 
the strictest veracity. And who can avoid a feeling of com- 
passionate sympathy for the man who tried to obtain a respite 
from his weary weight of discontent by persuading himself 
that it was some one else whose misery he had been pitying ; 
e.g., a tutor who could not become a professor, a person ma- 
ligned by a woman, a disappointed lover, an invalid forced to 
keep the house, and so on? Not that he found reason for 
thankfulness by comparing his lot with these. But faith in 
his own achievements—destined to occupy the thoughts of 
centuries, the solution of the problem of existence—and these 
conscious attempts at self-deception, rendered life at any rate 
endurable until, a few years before he died, he did become one 
of the most famous men in Germany. His biographer makes 
the best defence she can for his “boisterous arrogance,” com- 
paring him to Wordsworth, and points out how needful his 
self-esteem was to support him under the general and pro- 
tracted neglect of his contemporaries. When he had issued 
his great work and nobody noticed it, he could not try again ; 
he “could but sit brooding over his mortification with a bitter- 
ness which, after all, never perverted his intellectual conscience, 
disgusted him with the seemingly unprofitable pursuit of truth, 
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or impaired his loyalty to the few whom he recognized as 
worthy of his reverence.” Attention is also called to his two 
undeniable services to philosophy. In the first place, he has 
treated it in a lucid and attractive style, and set a most praise- 
worthy example by his passion for the concrete and his apti- 
tude for dealing with things as well as thoughts. In the second 
place, he is an interpreter to the Western world of Eastern 
thought, an expounder and adherent of the creed, “’Tis better 
not to be,” held by some three hundred millions of our fellow- 
creatures. For our own part, we should ascribe to him a third 
merit of no less importance. The fundamental principles of 
his system so faithfully reflect the facts of the lower side of 
human nature, and their logical development leads to so repul- 
sive a conclusion, that the thoughtful student of it may be 
strengthened against the fascination of monistic theories. It 
may help him to resist the prevailing impatience with spiritual 
ideas for which science can find no corresponding realities, and 
which are even incapable of ordinary definition, since there 
are no higher concepts under which they can be subsumed. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, says David Strauss, “hews down 
the branch on which she herself is sitting.” If this be so, there 
is all the more reason for trusting the simple presentations of 
the religious consciousness. 

Here we must take leave of our biography. We cordially 
recommend it to our readers, assuring them that it contains 
much interesting matter to which we have been unable even 
to allude, and that it will be their own fault if it does not 
enable them to form a vivid conception of a most noteworthy 
character, to realize the inner life of the great pessimist, to 
understand what manner of man was Arthur Schopenhauer. 





HENRY SHAEN SOLLY. 
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IV.—_THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 


Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. By James Picciotto. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1875. 


LITTLE more than two centuries have elapsed since a few 
Jewish families, relying on the well-known liberality and the 
powerful support of Oliver Cromwell, came over from Holland 
to this country. The history of the growth and development 
of these few foreign settlers, of the struggles they encountered, 
of the reverses that befel them, of the successes they achieved, 
and of their gradual incorporation among the English people, 
is very fully narrated in the volume before us; and, seeing 
the remarkable progress of the Jews during this short period 
of time, and the influence which they now exert on the com- 
mercial, political and literary life of this country, the Sketches 
of Anglo-Jewish History which Mr. Picciotto has published 
cannot fail to excite attention. In the internal history of a 
community, there is necessarily much that affords more inte- 
rest to the members of that community itself than to the larger 
class of readers who are outside of it; and in reviewing this 
volume, it is but fair to the author to remember that it con- 
sists of papers which appeared originally in a Jewish weekly 
journal that finds its way almost exclusively into Jewish cir- 
cles. To this circumstance may be ascribed many of the short- 
comings of the book regarded as a complete history of the Jews 
in England. But the author claims for it no such ambitious 
title. The “Sketches” which he has produced are correct in 
outline and in the principal details by which they are embel- 
lished ; and apart from the occasional omission of matters of 
importance to which he might have been expected to refer, the 
chief faults are those of style and arrangement. 

The history of the Jews in England naturally divides itself 
into two periods. The origin of the first period is difficult to 
determine, and we doubt very much whether the efforts of the 
“Anglo-Israel Association” to identify the English people with 
the lost tribes will throw -much light upon the subject. Its 
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termination, however, is clearly marked by their banishment 
in the reign of Edward I. The second period dates from the 
year 1656(7), when a few Jews ventured to return to England, 
encouraged by the favourable manner in which their petition, 
presented by Menasseh ben Israel, had been received. To the 
former period Mr. Picciotto devotes a short introductory 
chapter, in which the leading events of their history are 
temperately and succinctly recorded. From this chapter it 
appears that very many Jewish families accompanied William 
of Normandy to England, where they lived for some time peace- 
ably under the protection of the Conqueror. These early 
records consist of little else than stories of ever-recurring 
persecutions, prompted partly by fanaticism and partly by 
cupidity. To William L. and to his immediate successors the 
settlement of these Jewish traders was a permanent source of 
revenue. They relied on the King’s favour for the protection 
of life and property, and were established in separate quarters 
or Jewries, which were exempt from the common law, and 
which appear to have existed in many of the chief towns 
in England. The protection which they enjoyed served, to 
some extent, to screen them from the rage of the populace ; 
but they paid dearly for it whenever the Royal needs were 
unusually pressing. They possessed no rights of citizenship 
whatever ; their lives and goods were at the King’s mercy ; 
they were regarded as his chattel; and the pecuniary advan- 
tage of their commerce could be sold or disposed of at his 
pleasure. The Norman kings were shrewd enough to recognize 
the valuable impulse to commerce which Jewish wealth and 
industry afforded. Through their loans, the principal com- 
mercial transactions of this period were carried on, and their 
wealth supplied the necessary funds for the building of many 
of the castles and cathedrals which belong to this early age. 
Westminster Abbey was rebuilt by means furnished by the 
Jews, and some of the very first stone tenements which super- 
seded the mere hovels of the English burghers still retain their 
title of “Jews’ houses.” It is worthy of note, as illustrating 
the position of the Jews even at this remote period in the com- 
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mercial world, that the Star Chamber is supposed to derive its 
name from the contracts, called in the language of the Rabbis 
Sh’tar, which were entered into between the Jewish merchant 
and his debtor, and were deposited in a chamber of the palace 
at Westminster. 

The tranquillity and protection enjoyed by the Jews under 
the first three kings after the Conquest soon came to an end. 
Their hopes of obtaining a permanent and safe asylum in 
England were frustrated ; and their persecutions, which very 
soon commenced, increased in proportion to their wealth. 
These persecutions, which are among the most painful of 
English memories, were often the result of popular frenzy, 
aroused by some transparently false accusation, such as that 
of crucifying Christian children, or of receiving in pledge holy 
vessels of the Church, or of advancing money to the King’s 
enemies. It mattered little what the charge might be; popular 
fury once aroused was with difficulty allayed, and the more so 
because the massacre and plunder of the Jews was soon dis- 
covered to be profitable employment. 

Whatever good the Crusades may have done in introducing 
into Western Europe some of the civilizing influences of the 
East, the Jews had little cause to be grateful to the chivalry 
which shewed no sympathy with their sorrows, and which 
gave a religious sanction to the general spirit of fanaticism it 
evoked. With the accession of Richard I. fresh troubles came 
upon the Jews. The coronation of that monarch was cele- 
brated by wholesale massacres, which were followed up by 
autos da fé at Norwich, Stamford, York, and other places. The 
practices resorted to by John, without other pretext than that 
of extorting money, are too well known to need to be referred 
to here; and it was not till the beginning of the reign of 
Henry III. that any prospect of better treatment opened to 
the Jews. They had, however, but a brief respite from 
troubles ; for the partial toleration they enjoyed, and the pro- 
tection extended to their trade, enabled them during these few 
years to accumulate wealth which attracted the cupidity of 
the powerful, and was the cause of renewed persecutions. 
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The varying fortunes of the Jews during this early period 
of English history are briefly, but carefully, related by our 
author in the Introduction to his book. He does not sicken 
the reader, as he might easily have done, by dwelling in detail 
on the nature of their persecutions ; but he adduces sufficient 
facts to shew the sufferings they endured during the few years 
preceding their banishment. And after reading this sad re- 
cord, which truly presents “a melancholy sameness,” we are 
not surprised that when every vestige of a civil right had been 
taken away from them, when their commerce had been prac- 
tically annihilated by the statute which forbade usury under 
pain of death, when they had been excluded from all inter- 
course with Christians, and when the sacking of Jewry after 
Jewry had made their life a perpetual fear of death, the decree 
of banishment, which Edward I. no doubt unwillingly pro- 
claimed, should have sounded as a welcome summons of escape 
from a kingdom, which had given them such inhospitable 
shelter, and which persecuted them even beyond its shores. 
“The number of Jews who quitted England in 1290 is dif- 
ferently estimated at 15,060 or at 16,511 persons.”* Of these, 
few reached the shores of France. “Many were wrecked, 
others robbed and flung overboard. One ship-master turned out 
a crew of wealthy merchants on toa sandbank, and bade them 
call a new Moses to save them from the sea. From the time of 
Edward to that of Cromwell, no Jew touched English ground.”+ 

It must not be supposed that the influence of the Jews 
in England during this early period was limited to their 
commercial enterprize and industry, for they aided in a very 
marked manner in elevating the intellectual condition of the 
people. “Through their connection with the Jewish schools 
in Spain and the East, they opened a way for the revival of 
physical science. A Jewish medical school seems to have 
existed at Oxford; Adelard of Bath brought back a know- 
ledge of mathematics from Cordova; Roger Bacon himself 
studied under the English Rabbis.”{ In fact, the little learn- 


* p. 24. + Green’s History of the English People, p. 199. 
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t Ibid. p. 82. 
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ing which at this time existed in the world was found mostly 
among the Jews and the Moors. “They instituted schools or 
colleges in London, York, Lincoln, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Norwich ; and thither flocked Jew and Gentile to hear dis- 
tinguished Rabbis expound the principles of arithmetic, of 
Hebrew, of Arabic, and of medicine.” * 

The history of the present Jewish community, which now 
numbers over 50,000 souls, commences with their return to 
England about the year 1656. Mr. Picciotto tells us that “no 
complete and authentic account of the circumstances attend- 
ing the re-establishing of the children of Israel in this country 
during the seventeenth century can be discovered.”+ This 
seems to be the case. It is very doubtful whether the Jews 
ever received any formal permission to return to England. 
Negociatious were held at the time of the Commonwealth 
between Jewish merchants and the government of Cromwell ; 
and although Cromwell personally was in favour of their re- 
admission, still their petition to be allowed to erect a syna- 
gogue, to traffic in merchandize, to be protected in limb and 
chattel, and to bury their dead, was rejected by the govern- 
ment of which he was the head. The great champion of the 
Jews was Menasseh ben Israel, a man of commanding address, 
of considerable oratorical power, of very wide culture and fair 
scholarship. Mr. Picciotto does him more than justice when 
he says he was a “profound” Hebraist; for the extent of his 
acquirements, which ranged over almost every region of know- 
ledge, detracts to some extent from our respect for the depth of 
his scholarship. He left behind him over 400 written sermons 
in the Portuguese language, and compiled works numerous 
enough to fill an entire catalogue, the subjects of which are 
only superficially treated.{ The most important, perhaps, of 
his literary productions was the “Conciliator,” in which he 
endeavoured to reconcile the seemingly contradictory passages 
in Scripture. The first part of this work appeared in 1632, 





* Picciotto, p. 8. + Ibid. p. 25. 
t Graetz Geschichte der Juden, Vol. X. p. 85. 
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and a Latin version of it was subsequently published by 


Dionysius Vossius. This work was one of a great many pub-, 


lished about this time in Amsterdam for the instruction of 
those half-christianized Jews who knew very little about their 
own religion, and whose unthinking adherence to tradition 
might, it was feared, be shaken by the heterodox writings of 
Gabriel da Costa.* 

Menasseh ben Israel, to whose strenuous and untiring ex- 
ertions the return of the Jews to England was mainly due, 
was born in the year 1604. When scarcely a year old, he was 
taken from Lisbon to Amsterdam by his father, Joseph ben 
Israel, one of the many Jews who sought in foreign countries 
a refuge from the persecutions to which they had been sub- 
jected in Portugal. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
there was a large emigration of Jews from the Peninsula. 
They wandered abroad, and established themselves wherever 
the laws of the country permitted them to dwell in safety. Of 
these, the greatest number returned to Turkey and Syria; and 
in Constantinople, and other cities of the Turkish Empire, 
several congregations of Portuguese Jews were founded. Many 
obtained a home in Italy, where they had been invited to settle 
by Popes Clement VII. and Pius III., who, strange as it may 
seem, promised to afford them protection in the observance of 
their religious rites. France also received the fugitives, and 
some wandered as far as Hamburg; but Amsterdam seemed 
to offer them most advantages, and soon became the home of 
a large population of Portuguese Jews. 

When Joseph ben Israel fled to Holland, he had been 
deprived of all his fortune, and consequently the young 
Menasseh was reared in circumstances of comparative poverty. 
At the age of eighteen he was appointed second or third 
Reader at Amsterdam ; but the emoluments of his office were 
so small, that he was compelled to have recourse to trade to 
supply many of his wants. His early writings attracted con- 
siderable attention from the Christian world, and by the Jews 





* Kayserling: Geschichte der Juden in Portugal, cap. vii. 
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of every country he was regarded with the highest esteem and 
veneration. 

The religious spirit of the Puritans was favourable to the 
cause which Menasseh had espoused. The new impulse which 
was at this time given to the writings of the Old Testament 
awakened in the mind of Cromwell and his followers a special 
interest in the fortunes of the Jews, which caused their appli- 
cation for re-admission into the kingdom to be more graciously 
received than it would have been a half century before. The 
revolution, which had overthrown the monarchy, had shaken 
many ancient prejudices, and the new learning, the religious 
revival, and the introduction of freer and healthier ideas on 
almost every subject, helped to obtain for the Jews a respect- 
ful hearing. Their application excited the greatest possible 
interest, and was argued with some show of liberality on both 
sides of the question. Prynne, partly it is supposed to thwart 
Cromwell, who was known to favour their cause, wrote a small 
book in which he set forth everything that was calculated to 
make their name odious. His unjust aspersions were fully 
answered by Thomas Collier, who dedicated his reply to the 
Protector himself. The cause of the Jews was further advo- 
cated by Edward Nicholas, who in the year 1649 published 
“An Apology for the honourable Nation of the Jews,” in which 
writing, dedicated to the Long Parliament, the Jews are repre- 
sented as the chosen people, and the author suggests that the 
civil and religious wars which had devastated the country 
were only a just punishment inflicted on the English nation 
for having previously persecuted the holy and beloved people 
of God. 

This discussion prepared the way for the visit of Menasseh 
ben Israel to London, which took place in the autumn of the 
year 1655. He had intended to start previously, but the wars 
between England and Holland interrupted for some time the 
friendly relations between him and Cromwell. In 1653, Crom- 
well obtained almost Royal power, and in the following year 
the war ended. Menasseh remained six months in London, 
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during which time he had frequent interviews with Cromwell, 
both privately and before the Privy Council and the various 
eminent personages who were summoned to meet him. This 
visit did not, however, lead to any decided result; many of the 
old charges against the Jews were revived, which were care- 
fully answered by Menasseh in a writing called “ Vindicie 
Judezorum, or a Letter in answer to certain Questions im- 
pounded by a noble and learned Gentleman touching the 
Reproaches cast on the Nation of the Jews” [London, 1656]. 
This was one of the best of Menasseh’s works, and tended 
greatly to the consummation of the end he so much desired. 
As a mark of the Protector’s favour, a pension of £100 a year 
was conferred on Menasseh, which his premature death in 
1657 unhappily prevented him from enjoying. He lived, 
however, long enough to witness the partial realization of his 
hopes, but not altogether in the manner he had desired ; for, 
although a few Jewish families immigrated into England 
during this very year, and obtained a right to a special bury- 
ing-place in the parish of Stepney, the Jews had received no 
formal permission to return, and came back, not in triumph, 
as Menasseh had fondly hoped, but privately through a side 
door which the liberality of Cromwell opened to them. 
Considering the important part taken by Menasseh in secur- 
ing for the Jews a settlement in England, we could wish that 
Mr. Picciotto had devoted a larger portion of his work to the 
labours of this man, and to the elucidation of the many diffi- 
culties which bear upon the question of the return of the Jews 
to this country. A document found among the papers of 
Emanuel da Costa, who lived in the eighteenth century, con- 
tains the names of about twenty-two families who are sup- 
posed to have been the first Jewish settlers in England. This 
interesting list of names, which is published in the volume 
before us, stands in strange contradiction to the statement 
attributed to Haham Netto, who states that the whole number 
of Jews in London in the year 1663 did not exceed twelve. 
Mr. Picciotto thinks “that it is not at all impossible that a 
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few families may not have found sufficient temptation to take 
up permanently their abode in the British capital;”’* but the 
whole question is still involved in considerable obscurity. All 
we can say is, that a few Jews came over to England during 
the Protectorate, and that their number was largely increased 
soon after the accession of Charles II. 

The subject matter of Mr. Picciotto’s Sketches may be treated 
under three heads: (1) Personal History; (2) Social and Poli- 
tical History; (3) Religious History. 

(1.) Perhaps the most valuable part of his book is that 
which treats of the personal history of various Jewish families 
of distinction. This is valuable, partly on account of the inte- 
rest which attaches to certain members of these families, some 
of which have passed altogether out of the pale of Judaism, 
and partly because our author has had access for the first time 
to information which has hitherto been private, and has pub- 
lished facts which will be found serviceable to the future 
historian who shall undertake to write a more connected his- 
tory of the Jews in England. Many of the family traditions 
which this volume contains are still fresh in the memory of 
individual members of the community, whose additions and 
corrections, should they be found willing to supply them, 
would increase considerably the value of a work, many parts 
of which are compiled from original sources. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that during the early his- 
tory of the Anglo-Jewish community, commerce was the only 
outlet in which the energy and talents of the Jews could be, 
displayed. The advantages of secular education have only 
recently been placed within their reach; and although some 
few of the more wealthy were educated privately, they were 
prevented from distinguishing themselves in any other career, 
by the fact, that all avenues to professional and political life 
were closed to them. In their own schools, which were 
attended by the poorer members of the community, the edu- 
cation was principally religious, and a large portion of the 
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school hours was devoted to instruction in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The knowledge which Jewish boys thus acquired, 
though not immediately applicable to professional life, tended 
considerably to quicken and develop their intelligence, and 
helped to obtain for them that character for shrewdness which 
has proved of so much service to the Jews in their commercial 
transactions. Among the men who very early amassed consi- 
derable fortunes, may be mentioned the first Jewish baronet, 
Sir Solomon Medina, who accompanied the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough in his several campaigns, and Sampson Gideon, “the 
Jew broker,” who appears to have been sufficiently lucky or 
sagacious to have escaped the consequences of the crisis that 
followed the South-Sea Bubble. The descendants of both 
these men have been absorbed into the Christian world. 
Sampson Gideon, whose real name was Sampson de Rehuel 
Abudiente, left the synagogue in 1754, and his son, who mar- 
ried a Christian lady, was raised to the Peerage under the title 
of Baron Eardley, and was the ancestor on the female side of 
the family now bearing that name. 

Among a number of men of lesser note, particulars of whose 
personal history are fully given in the volume we are now 
reviewing, we find the name of Isaac D’Israeli, the father of 
the present Prime Minister. He was a member of the Portu- 
guese synagogue, and regularly contributed his “finta” or 
assessment of £10 per annum towards its expenses. The man- 
ner in which divine service was at this time conducted seems 
to have been so distasteful to him, that he abstained from taking 
any part in the affairs of the congregation. Unwilling to sepa- 
rate himself from a community to which his ancestors through 
ages of persecution had faithfully adhered, it is possible that 
he and his children might have continued members of it, if 
the laws of his congregation had not been such as to cast upon 
him the burden of duties which, both from his studious habits 
and from his want of sympathy with many of the externals of 
his religion, he felt himself unable to undertake. To a request 
which he received to act as warden of the synagogue, he sent 
a polite but decided refusal, which not having been accepted 
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by the governing body, Isaac D'Israeli was fined £40 for non- 
compliance with the laws of the congregation. This action of 
the elders precipitated his resignation, which was accompanied 
by a dignified protest against the laws of the community, and 
by an almost prophetic statement of the consequences to which 
they would lead. D’Israeli’s letter, which is a document of 
very great importance in the history of the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity, is published for the first time in Mr. Picciotto’s book, 
and considerable praise is due to the council of the Portuguese 
synagogue for having placed its records at Mr. Picciotto’s ser- 
vices. From this letter we subjoin one or two extracts, as they 
bear very pertinently on the subsequent action of a section of 
this congregation, which, for reasons somewhat similar to those 
therein set forth, withdrew from the parent body. 


“‘T lament the occasion which drives me with so many others out 
of the pale of your jurisdiction. ... The cause of this defection is 
worthy of your enquiry. Gentlemen, allow me to add, that when- 
ever the governed are unruly, some defect will be discovered in the 
governors. Even the government of a small sect can only be safely 
conducted by enlightened principles, and must accommodate itself 
with practical wisdom to existing circumstances; but above all, with 
a tender regard to the injured feelings of its scattered members. . . . 
Many of your members are already lost; many you are losing! 
Even those whose tempers and feelings would still cling to you are 
gradually seceding. But against all this you are perpetually plead- 
ing your existing laws, which you would enforce on all the brethren 
alike! It is of these obsolete laws so many complain. They were 
adapted by fugitives to their peculiar situation quite distinct from 
our own, and as foreign to us as the language in which they are 
written. ... You have laws to regulate what has ceased to exist ; 
you have laws which, through the change of human events, prove 
to be new impediments to the very purposes of the institution, and 
for the new circumstances which have arisen, you are without laws. 
....+ Do not shut out the general improvement of the age! Make 
your schools flourish, and remember that you have had universities 
ere now; a society has only to make itself respectable in these 
times, to draw to itself the public esteem.”* 





* Pp. 297, 298. 
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The note of solemn warning which runs through this letter 
was not heeded by the conservative elders of the Portuguese 
synagogue. The exemptions he desired were not granted, and 
in the year 1817 his name was erased from the members of 
the congregation. A quarter of a century later, after many 
other secessions from Judaism had taken place, a number of 
members of this congregation, meeting with the same inflexible 
opposition to any proposed alteration of the laws, separated 
themselves from the parent body and established a form of 
worship which is still observed in the synagogue of Upper 
Berkeley Street. To this movement we shall refer more fully 
later on. 

The history of the families of Montefiore, Goldsmid and 
Rothschild, the living representatives of which continue to take 
the deepest interest in everything that concerns the welfare of 
Judaism, is set forth in sufficient detail in Mr. Picciotto’s book. 
The widely-spread philanthropy of Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
the efforts he has made for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Jews in Palestine and other countries, are generally known 
and acknowledged; and by his strict adherence to all the 
ancient practices of his religion, he has done much to make 
orthodox Judaism respected, and to preserve it from the inno- 
vations which many have desired to introduce into its outward 
forms. The important part taken by the late Baron Goldsmid, 
in his endeavours to obtain the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
deserved perhaps fuller notice than it receives at Mr. Picciotto’s 
hands. He devoted during many years all his vast energies to 
the attainment of this one object, and the influence he exerted 
tended to accelerate the passing of a measure which has been 
productive of so much good to the Jewish community. To him 
also is partly due the rapid extension of University education 
which has taken place in the Metropolis. University College 
(but not the University of London, as is stated by our author) 
may be said, to some extent, to owe its existence to the efforts 
of Baron Goldsmid. To him and to the late Lord Brougham 
was due the idea of establishing in London a University simi- 
larly constituted to those of continental cities. This idea, 
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imperfectly adapted to English habits of thought, was not 
fully carried into effect; but University College was esta- 
blished, and subsequently King’s College and the University 
of London. To the Jewish population of London, the opening 
of University College was a great boon. It gave them for the 
first time the opportunity of gaining in England the advantages 
of University education, and helped to qualify them for that 
professional life into which they were so desirous to enter, and 
in which some few have succeeded in attaining to positions of 
eminence. 

It is strange that in a work which includes the names of 
many individuals who are better known for their genial habits 
and kindly sentiments than for any intellectual merits, and who 
have exerted little or no influence outside the limits of their 
community, the names of such celebrated scholars as Zedner 
and Deutsch should not have found a place. The modesty 
and painfully retired habits of Mr. Zedner, who for many years 
occupied an important post in the British Museum, may have 
caused his claims to be overlooked by Mr. Picciotto, though his 
reputation as a scholar made his name generally known in every 
circle of Orientalists in Europe. But the name of Deutsch, a 
very short time ago, was heard in every literary salon; and 
probably no number of the Quarterly Review reached so many 
editions as that which contained his famous article on the 
Talmud. No less strange does it seem that the author, 
actuated by a kind desire to pay a gracious tribute to the 
memory of one, who met a sudden and a painful death, 
which deprived his community of a life full of good feeling 
and earnest efforts, should, in his careful delineation of his 
character, which occupies a page and a half of print, introduce 
such details as the following: “At the age of six he composed 
some lines on a storm ; at the age of nine he wrote prayers for 
his own use; and when he reached thirteen he produced a 
short humorous tale.”* We question very much whether allu- 
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sions such as these add to the respect which is due to the 
memory of him of whom they are written. The omissions and 
exaggerations which strike one in this portion of the book can 
easily be rectified in subsequent editions, either by Mr. Picci- 
otto himself, or by other writers, who will find in his work 
a valuable basis on which a more complete history may be 
raised. 

(2.) The social and political history of the Jews since their 
return to England is not without interest to the ordinary 
reader. It shews not only the means which the community 
found it necessary to adopt in consequence of their material 
and intellectual development, but also the efforts they put 
forth to break down the barriers that deprived them of the 
privileges enjoyed by their Christian fellow-countrymen. It 
was perhaps fortunate for the Jews, and fortunate for Chris- 
tians also, that the Jews were banished from England during 
those years when religious fanaticism was strongest, and when 
the victims of intolerance were most numerous. For the Jews 
came back with no unpleasant memories ; and the pages of 
English history, throughout the years of their exile, are free 
from the record of cruelties which during this sad period 
would, without doubt, have been perpetrated on this persecuted 
race. Moreover, the Jews who returned were mostly men of 
position and of intelligence, and their numbers were limited. 
They did not entertain those feelings of animosity against their 
neighbours which persecution necessarily arouses; nor were 
they generally regarded with that repugnance which the 
cringing habits of a down-trodden people so frequently beget, 
on the part of those who have been accustomed to oppress 
them. 

They commenced a new life. Their former history in the 
island was too remote to arouse bitter memories, and the 
growing tendency towards freedom of thought encouraged the 
new settlers with hopes, which in the course of time were 
fully realized. What they had to guard against most strictly 
was the suspicion that they might endeavour to Judaize the 
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Christians. Such a suspicion was, at this time, undoubtedly 
entertained ; and in order to uproot it, these early Jewish 
immigrants appear to have considered it a point of honour not 
to attempt to convert, nor to receive into their community, 
any member of the Christian Church who might desire to 
enter it. So strictly was this principle observed, that after- 
wards there arose a tradition that one of the conditions of 
their return was that they should make no converts. This 
does not, however, seem to have been the case; but certain it 
is that up to the present day, although numerous conversions 
to Judaism have been effected on the continent, no Christian 
has been admitted into the pale of Judaism by any London 
Rabbi.* To their steadfast adherence to this principle, and 
to the excellent laws which they drew up for the internal 
management of their own affairs, may be ascribed their 
gradual social elevation and their increase in numbers, wealth 
and influence. 

It will be remembered that the first Jewish settlers in 
England were of Portuguese descent, and came hither from 
Holland, into which country they had fled from the persecu- 
tions of the Inquisition. They were soon followed by immi- 
grants from Germany and Poland, most of whom were poor 
and uneducated, and were attracted by the prospect of better- 
ing their condition. The ancestors of the Portuguese Jews, 
having occupied at one time positions of political importance 
in the Spanish Peninsula, and having contributed largely to 
the literary and scientific eminence of the Jews during the 
Middle Ages, looked down upon their more humbly born 
German and Polish brethren with some degree of scorn. Nor 
indeed did they always shew to them that amount of tolerance 
and consideration which a people that had suffered so much 
oppression might have been expected to exhibit. This feeling 
was kept alive, not only by the superiority of the Portuguese 
in wealth, in education and refinement, but likewise by the 





* Of late years a few conversions to Judaism have been effected in Manchester. 
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fact, seemingly unimportant, that the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews used the Arabic, whilst the Polish and German Jews 
used the Syriac vowels in their pronunciation of the Hebrew 
language. This difference still exists, and serves, with one or 
two unimportant matters of ceremonial and liturgical observ- 
ance, to keep up an unnecessary distinction between the mem- 
bers of the same race. As the number of the German Jews 
increased in England, they established synagogues and schools, 
and successfully contested with their Portuguese brethren the 
pre-eminence of social status which these originally possessed. 
For some time marriages were seldom or never celebrated 
between members of the two communities; but such differ- 
ences now no longer exist, although the two communities are 
still governed by separate laws, and each is under the jurisdic- 
tion of its own spiritual chief. Already, for some time, the 
German congregation has become much more numerous and 
influential than the sister community. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Picciotto through his sketches 
of the early struggles of the Jews to obtain civil and political 
rights. No part of his history is more trustworthy, nor more 
carefully written, than that which he devotes to the considera- 
tion of the efforts they put forth to obtain full privileges of 
British subjects. The Naturalization Bill of 1753 and its 
repeal, the Alien Bill, and the successive Bills that have been 
passed for the removal of the civil and religious disabilities of 
the Jews, are matters of general English history, the origin 
and scope of which are carefully treated in Mr. Picciotto’s 
book, in which also will be found a full discussion of the 
question of Jewish marriages, and of the legal difficulties 
which arose from the irregular manner in which they were 
frequently solemnized. 

One of the most important institutions among the Jews, 
which helped to give unity to their efforts to obtain civil and 
political enfranchisemeut, was the Board of Deputies. This 
Board was originally a Committee of members of the Portu- 
guese synagogue at Bevis Marks, known as a “Committee of 
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Diligence,” and appointed “by that community to represent 
the interests of the nation and to seize every opportunity to 
establish its freedom.” When the elders of the Portuguese 
community wished to congratulate George III. on his acces- 
sion to the throne, this Committee was changed into a perma- 
nent Board. On this Board the members of the German 
synagogues were not represented ; but, subsequently, the other 
synagogues were solicited to send members to it, and the Board 
was thus constituted into a body representative of British 
Jews. The object of the Board was to watch all Acts of 
Parliament, laws, bills, &c., affecting the position or interests 
of the Jews, and to take action thereon. In 1828, Sir Moses 
Montefiore became a member of it, and retained the office of 
President till last year. During its existence, the Board, 
exceeding its former powers, has taken cognizance of foreign 
matters in which the interests of Jews have been threatened, 
and has obtained the influence of the British Government in 
the suppression of fanatical outbreaks, which often result in 
the sacrifice of Jewish lives. Recently, the Board invited the 
council of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, the members of 
which had separated themselves from the older congregations, 
to a share in the representation ; but certain technical difficul- 
ties seem to have prevented this desirable union from taking 
place. 

The frequent occurrence in the East of persecutions directed 
against the Jews, and the desire that was generally felt to do 
something that might permanently improve their social posi- 
tion, and secure for them the benefits of secular education, led 
a few years since, in the year 1871, to the establishment of a 
society known as the Anglo-Jewish Association, the objects 
of which, as stated in the report recently published, are—“ to 
obtain protection for unprotected brother-Israelites in foreign 
lands; and to bring secular instruction within the reach of 
_ those children of our people in whose native lands the means 
for instruction are either wanting or insufficient.” This Asso- - 
ciation would hardly have been needed if the original consti- 
tution of the Board of Deputies had enabled that body to 
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undertake in a liberal spirit the protection and education of 
the Jews in these half-enlightened countries, in which the 
Jewish communities stand in need of external help. The 
Anglo-Jewish Association, which acts in concert with other 
bodies for the promotion of similar objects, is a branch of a 
larger society known as the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
which was established in Paris in the year 1860. This Alli- 
ance has branches and sub-branches in all the principal capi- 
tals of Europe, in America, Australia and in other British 
colonies; in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, &. It has founded 
schools in Aleppo, Bagdad, Beyrouch, Constantinople, Larache, 
Magador, Salonica, Smyrna, Tangiers, Tetuan and other places, 
and has been endeavouring for some time past to instil habits 
of industry into the rising generation in Jerusalem by the 
establishment of an industrial school in Jaffa, which is ably 
presided over by M. Netter. The condition of the Jewish 
population in Jerusalem had been for some time a reproach 
to the Jews of Western Europe. The greater part of them had 
lived for years on charity, and the spirit of independence had 
consequently become well-nigh extinct in them. A large sum 
of money has very recently been collected for the purpose of 
presenting a testimonial to Sir Moses Montefiore, and as the 
worthy baronet has expressed the wish that his name might 
be permanently associated with a scheme for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Palestinian Jews, the fund will be 
devoted to this object ; and efforts will be made so to employ 
it as not to aggravate the existing pauperism. That the 
Anglo-Jewish Association is an institution, the objects and 
ramifications of which extend beyond the limits of merely 
communal matters connected with the Jews of England, may 
be the reason why no reference is made to its existence in the 
work before us. 

In the social history of English Jews, their organizations 
for the relief and education of the poor occupy an important 
place; and due prominence is given to them in Mr. Picciotto’s 
sketches. The Jews have always regarded the education of 
their poor as a religious duty, and there has never been a time 
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when the children of a Jewish community lacked the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the elements of primary instruction. In 
almost every city the school-house is next to the synagogue, 
and it is a suggestive fact that the -word commonly in use 
among the German Jews for synagogue is “Schule.” Here in 
London “a school was established as soon as the first house of 
worship had been erected; the Rabbi of the congregation, not- 
withstanding the very modest salary he received, devoted 
several hours daily to the religious instruction of the children; 
and to impart greater efficiency to the system of education 
pursued, a warden was appointed to supervise the establish- 
ment.”* The edifice in which the Portuguese Jews now 
worship in Bevis Marks dates from the year 1699, and the 
Jewish school still attached to it is probably a few years older. 
The schools belonging both to the Portuguese and German 
congregations are educational institutions of very great merit. 
The Jews’ Free School is the largest institution of the kind in 
the United Kingdom. It is supported mainly by the liberality 
of the Rothschild family, and receives an unlimited number of 
children. Originally opened in the year 1815 for 600 boys and 
300 girls, its benefits are now enjoyed by over 2500 children. 
These schools were originally denominational, and supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. Recently, many of them 
have been placed under Government inspection, and certain 
modifications in the arrangements of the hours devoted to 
religious instruction have consequently been rendered neces- 
sary. All children attending these schools receive instruction 
in the Hebrew language, in addition to the subjects required 
by the Code. What effect the rise of undenominational Board 
Schools may have on the existence of these institutions, it is 
difficult to say. At present they are liberally supported by the 
community ; but fears are beginning to be expressed that this 
support may not always continue, now that the advantages 
of secular education can be obtained at the ordinary Board 
Schools. 





. * Pp. 41, 42. 
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The Jewish community appears to have been equally zealous 
in establishing institutions for the relief of the material wants 
of its poor, and in making provision for its aged and infirm. 
As early as the year 1666 “was founded the Hebra of Bikur 
Holim, or Society for Visiting the Sick,” and since that time 
many more charities have been instituted, all of which are 
carefully watched over and administered. The enormous 
influx of Jewish poor from all parts of the Continent, but 
notably from Poland, severely taxed the resources of their 
more fortunate brethren, who have never ceased to endeavour 
to alleviate their wants. At the close of the last century the 
state of the poor Jews had become so deplorable, that a com- 
prehensive scheme was suggested for the amelioration of their 
condition. This scheme, after having been fully discussed, 
was placed by Mr. A. Goldsmid in the hands of Mr. Addington, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and appears, from 
the notice of it in Mr. Picciotto’s book, to have been eminently 
adapted to meet the urgent wants of the community. But the 
state of the poor among the Portuguese Jews, unsatisfactory 
as it may have been, was absolute excellence as compared with 
the condition of the German and Polish Jews; and, as the 
scheme suggested joint action on the part of both congre- 
gations, the Portuguese, who already possessed institutions 
almost adequate to their wants, were unwilling to make the 
sacrifice which such an amalgamation involved, and by their 
opposition ultimately overthrew the proposal. Mr. Picciotto 
says, “ The scheme, of which we have given the barest outline, 
would have effected an incalculable amount of good, had it 
been duly carried out at the time it was proposed.” But the 
narrow-minded policy of the Portuguese congregation prevented 
their adopting it ; and among the reasons which they adduced 
for not joining in the proposed scheme, they appear to have 
stated, “that they differed greatly from the Germans in cere- 
monies, customs and pronunciation, so that they could not 
read prayers together, and that each community formed a 
distinct political (not religious) body ; that during the previous 
fifty years the German Jews, especially the poorer classes, had 
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increased so prodigiously in numbers, that their poor bore no 
proportion to the Portuguese poor, who were already provided 
for.”"* Since this time, the energy and intelligence of the 
German congregations have enabled them to cope, to some 
extent, with the difficulties arising from the constant influx of 
poor foreign Jews. Numerous charitable institutions have 
been established, the most important of which is the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, which adiministers with singular ability 
the funds at its disposal, and has done much to alleviate the 
causes which were found, to so great an extent, to conduce to 
pauperism. 

(3.) The religious history of the Jews was for many cen- 
turies almost a perfect blank. From the destruction of the 
second temple till the close of the eighteenth century, ie. for 
a period of about 1700 years, the Jewish religion, which had 
undergone considerable development during the age of the 
Bible, had remained practically unchanged. Even during this 
long period of staguation, certain modifications of the ancient 
practices of Judaism were introduced, which were found neces- 
sary to meet the requirements and ever-varying circumstances 
of social life. But from the time when the Traditional Law, 
for its better preservation, was first committed to writing, and 
the Gemara or Commentary had grown around it, the Talmud 
regulated and fixed the religious character of Judaism, so 
that any very considerable changes became almost impossible. 
Nor, indeed, do they seem to have been required; for the Jews 
throughout this period were shut out from all participation in 
the labours and occupations of the people among whom they 
lived ; and they consequently experienced no temptation nor 
desire to modify the laws, which, though they reduced their 
social and religious life ta a rigid discipline, strengthened the 
bonds that united them with one another. 

Thus the religion of the first settlers in England was strict 
Rabbinical Judaism, and their ceremonial observances were, 
with a few slight modifications, the same as had been prac- 
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tised during many preceding centuries. This conservatism 
shewed itself not only in their strict observance of all institu- 
tions which the written traditions of the Rabbis had conse- 
crated, but in their equally steadfast adherence to those con- 
gregational enactments which were peculiar to their synagogue, 
and which had been drawn up for the regulation of their own 
internal affairs. This veneration for existing laws character- 
ized their early relations with other synagogues, and prevented 
them, as we have already seen, from assisting their German 
brethren in the endeavour to improve the condition of the 
entire Jewish poor. The German Jews, on the other hand, 
although equally zealous in their efforts to uphold Rabbinical 
Judaism, appear to have been less indisposed to make occa- 
sional changes in their outward practices, which might serve 
to elevate their form of worship. It may be that the religious 
spirit of Catholicism had left its mark on the tone of thought 
of the Jews who had originally lived in Spain, Portugal and 
Italy, and that the freer tendencies of the Teutonic mind 
had exerted some influence on the German Jews who had first 
settled in England. A noteworthy difference is observable in 
the amount of power which the laws of each congregation con- 
ferred upon its spiritual head. By the laws of the German 
Jews, which were formulated in 1722, “the authority of the 
Rabbi was considerably restricted. He was not permitted to 
place any one in Herem or excommunication without the sanc- 
tion of the parnassim or wardens, nor to perform marriage or 
pronounce divorce, nor to interfere in any quarrel.” And Mr. 
Picciotto further tells us, that “the civil authorities were 
evidently desirous of curtailing the power of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and the latter were made entirely dependent on 
the former.’ * ; 

But the German Jews do not appear to have been very much 
in advance of their Portuguese brethren in practical liberality, 
seeing that in the year 1761, when the German community 
had so far increased in numbers and prosperity that the erec- 
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tion of an additional synagogue seemed desirable, the opposi- 
tion with which their proposal was met was so vehement, that 
although no formal excommunication was pronounced against 
the members of the new synagogue, the priests of the older 
congregation were forbidden to minister to them any religious 
rites, and persons were warned against unwarily attending their 
place of worship. The new synagogue, however, flourished, 
notwithstanding this opposition, and the jealousy between the 
two congregations was not of long duration. 

The strict adherence to every regulation on which custom 
had placed its seal, which characterized, though not to the 
same extent, both Jewish congregations, and the exaggerated 
importance which they attached to the observance of several 
obsolete laws, tended to drive away from the community many 
members, who experienced uncompromising resistance to every 
effort they made to obtain ecclesiastical sanction to changes 
even of the most moderate kind. Thus it happened that seve- 
ral of the wealthiest and most enlightened families of the Por- 
tuguese Jews nominally embraced Christianity, and became 
absorbed in the wider world which they had joined. It might 
have been thought, that the losses which the community thus 
suffered would have shewn those who had authority vested in 
their hands the necessity of making such concessions as would 
tend to harmonize the mere ceremonies of Judaism and the 
outward forms of worship with the new ideas which, under the 
happy auspices of increased toleration, were daily gaining 
ground. But this was not the case. The religious torpor 
which centuries of persecution had induced could not easily 
be shaken off; and when the full light of toleration at length 
dawned upon the Jews, it warmed and vivified the limbs, but 
dazzled the eyes, of Judaism. For Judaism was not prepared 
for the full consequencss of toleration. Its ordinances had 
been framed for other times and other circumstances. The 
removal of civil and religious disabilities, the spread of secular 
education, the freedom to enter professional careers, were new 
features in their history, which seemed to demand some corre- 
sponding changes in the. ancient forms of the religion that 
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entered so intimately into their social life. There thus arose 
a struggle between those who thought that Judaism was 
capable of development in accordance with the altered cir- 
cumstances which surrounded it, and the staunch and con- 
scientious conservators of ancient customs. They argued that, 
just in the same way as the religion had adapted itself to the 
exigencies of time and place in former ages, and had thrown 
off observances, modified practices aud adopted new laws as 
they seemed necessary, so now, when Judaism was entering on 
a new phase of life, its outward form should be in accordance 
with the requirements of modern thought ; that the fact of its 
having undergone few changes during several centuries did not 
prove its incapability of development, since those centuries had 
been periods of stagnation, and the external circumstances of 
the Jews had remained unaltered ; that the process of deve- 
lopment and adaptation which had gone on uninterruptedly 
through the period of the Prophets, during the Babylonian 
captivity, and under the liberal influence of the early Rabbis, 
down to the time when the Talmud was completed, and even 
subsequently, should be resumed, so that Judaism might cor- 
rectly represent the religious feelings of living Jews. 

These arguments, which had been urged more forcibly in 
Germany than in England, were answered by the arthodox 
party, who maintained that such changes as had taken place 
in former times were introduced on the authority of a Synhe- 
drion, which fully represented the Jews, and was competent 
to decide points of Jewish law; that no such authority could 
attach to the changes which were now proposed to be intro- 
duced ; that the toleration which was being extended to the 
Jews might not be permanent; and that consequently the Jews 
were not justified in deviating from the practices which they 
had observed for centuries, which had helped to guard their 
religion from the varied influences of changing forms of thought, 
and which had served to unite them even in their dispersion 
within the limits of a common nationality. 

From the death of Moses Mendelssohn in the year 1786, 
when, after the lapse of many centuries, the Jews first found 
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the gates of knowledge thrown open to them, almost to the 
present time, the contest between the party of progress and 
the conscientious upholders of Rabbinical Judaism has been 
keen and ardent. The secessions from Judaism were greater 
in Germany than in England, and those who valued too dearly 
their national birthright to forsake the religion of their fathers, 
and who nevertheless believed that Judaism as a religion was 
compatible with the requirements of Western civilization, and 
was not opposed to the free social intercourse between Jew 
and Christian, withdrew from the authority of their orthodox 
teachers, and modified the ceremonies of their religion and its 
forms of worship, according to the religious sentiments which 
a higher education had aroused in them. Hence arose several 
reformed synagogues in different parts of Germany, some of 
which diverged much further than others from the traditions 
of Rabbinical Judaism. The movement found favour among 
the German settlers in the United States, where at the present 
time several splendid temples are reared in which Judaism is 
practised according to the particular views of separate congre- 
gations. The change of principle which underlies these reforms 
is no doubt considerable ; for it indicates the right of separate 
congregations to make changes in the outward forms of the 
religiow which shall not necessarily be binding on the rest of 
the community. There is certainly some authority in the early 
history of the Jews for the adoption of such a course ; but its 
effect on the Judaism of the future will be far more consider- 
able than we are able now to suspect. 

The new development which Judaism was undergoing on 
the Continent was not without effect on the Jews of England. 
These, however, did not desire, nor were they prepared for, 
changes of the same character as were demanded by their 
continental brethren. The German Jews were anxious to take 
up the thread of religious development where the pre-Tal- 
mudie Rabbis had dropped it, and to follow it out to its logical 
consequences. The English Jews required nothing more than 
the introduction of a few improvements in the conduct of the 
worship ; the abolition of certain Rabbinical ordinances, which 
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were clearly of a temporary character, and which had originally 
been introduced in opposition to the direct letter of the Bible; 
and permission to worship in a synagogue in the West-end of 
London, where most of the wealthier Jews then resided. 

The movement commenced among members of the Portu- 
guese congregation about the year 1838. The origin was 
nothing more than a desire to possess a house of worship in 
the West-central district of London, near to the homes of a 
large number of the more influential members of the Bevis 
Marks synagogue. This proposal, however, was in direct 
opposition to one of the laws of the congregation, which “ for- 
bade, under the severest penalties, the assemblage of ten or 
more men for the purposes of reciting prayers within a certain 
radius of the synagogue ;”* and we have already seen with 
what religious firmness these laws were upheld. The lesson 
which was conveyed in the solemn warning of Isaac D’Israeli, 
and in the subsequent defections from Judaism of many of its 
most illustrious members, was lost upon the elders of the Por- 
tuguese synagogue, and timely concessions not having been 
granted, a serious schism occurred among English Jews, and a 
new place of worship was established, which has since been 
known as the West London Synagogue of British Jews. A 
few members of the German congregation having joined the 
movement, the new synagogue was opened on the 27th of 
January, 1842. As its members increased, chiefly by seces- 
sions from the German synagogues and by the influx of foreign 
Jews, it was found necessary to open a larger synagogue in 
Margaret Street; and subsequently the congregation has re- 
moved to Berkeley Street, where its members still hold public 
worship. 

The differences which separate the reformers from the main 
body of English Jews are seemingly unimportant, and yet at 
the time they brought upon the new congregation the full 
‘penalties of excommunication, and aroused many bitter feel- 
ings, which have happily long since subsided. The principal 
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points of difference consist in the abolition of the holiday 
which had in very early times been added to each of the festi- 
vals. As the period at which the festivals were to be cele- 
brated depended on lunar observations, it was found not 
always practicable to acquaint distant communities with the 
exact time at which the festival should be observed. In order 
to ensure the simultaneous celebration of the festival by all 
Jews, it was enacted that a day should be added to each of 
the festivals in addition to those prescribed in the Pentateuch. 
Subsequently, when the dates of the festivals were fixed by 
astronomical calculations, and calendars were drawn up which 
ensured their celebration on the same day throughout the 
entire world, this additional day was preserved in deference to 
the authority of ancient usage. The new congregation re- 
solved to revert to the practice of Biblical times, and decided 
no longer to observe this second day. 

The other differences consisted in the conduct of the wor- 
ship; and of these, many have since been adopted by the 
orthodox synagogues. Thus, sermons are now generally deli- 
vered in English ; the mode of worship, which had previously 
been so deficient in decorum as to prevent many pious Jews 
from taking part in it, has been considerably improved ; and 
although the prayers have not been shortened, the morning 
service in some synagogues has been divided into two parts, 
the earlier portion of which is attended by very few persons 
beyond the ordinary officials. These reforms, however, and 
the prospect of obtaining others, together with the traditional 
conservatisin of Jews, which makes them desirous to preserve 
as far as possible uniformity in the externals of their worship, 
have prevented the reform movement from spreading as rapidly 
in England as in other countries. Another cause which has 
impeded the progress of reform is the religious indifference 
which, during the last quarter of a century, has fallen upon 
the members of all denominations. The sceptical opinions 
which the higher criticism of the Scriptures has evoked, and 
the almost entire absence of religious feeling which the too 
rapid digestion of the results of modern scientific thought has 
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in some cases produced, are as plainly manifested in Jewish 
as in Christian society. The indifferent readily subscribe to 
what exists, whilst the zealous agitate for reform. Just as 
in the Christian world there are found many members of the 
Established Church who cannot adopt its tenets, but whose 
religious opinions are so unsettled that from mere indifference 
they continue to belong to it, so there exists a vast number of 
Jews who no longer conform to the observances of Judaism, 
but whom the mere vis inertiw retains among the members of 
the orthodox party. 

In Manchester, the more influential portion of the Jewish 
community have established a synagogue on almost the same 
principles as those of Berkeley Street, and have adopted the 
same Prayer-book ; and very recently a small community of 
Jews in the South of London worship in a temporary building 
in accordance with the same ritual. 

The reform movement in London is the only really impor- 
tant event which the historian has to chronicle with respect to 
the development of Judaism. Since the year 1840, the seces- 
sions from Judaism have almost entirely ceased. This is no 
doubt partly due to the fact that the Jew is no longer excluded 
by his religion from attaining to many of the highest positions 
in the law and in the state, and partly to the improvements 
that have been introduced into synagogal service. What fur- 
ther changes Judaism may undergo—whether it will develop 
differently in different countries, or whether changes shall be 
introduced by a synod representative of the Jews of all the 
world, which shall have authority to bring the externals of 
Judaism into harmony with the varying circumstances in 
which it may exist—are questions of vital importance to the 
religion, the solution of which the future will disclose. It is 
certain that the development of Judaism as a spiritual force 
depends to some extent on the religious tone of modern 
thought, and it is very doubtful whether any comprehensive 
changes will be introduced until the fundamental doctrines of 
Natural Religion shall have been established on a securer basis 
than that on which they now temporarily rest. 
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Before taking leave of Mr. Picciotto’s interesting volume, 
we must make a few remarks on the manner in which he has 
performed the very laborious task he assigned himself. The 
arrangement of the contents of the volume suffers from the 
manner in which it was originally published. It is too true 
to its title ; and we could wish that the “Sketches” had been 
developed into a connected History. The style in which it is 
written is very un-uniform. Some portions, such as the Intro- 
duction, the history of the Marriage Law, and those chapters 
which treat of the removal of Jewish Disabilities, are written 
with clearness and perspicuity, and the language is free from 
that somewhat stilted phraseology which frequently occurs in 
other parts of the book. What we mean is sufficiently exem- 
plified by such passages as, “The gay courtiers of fair Albion 
worshipped as their divinities only Bacchus and Venus ;’* “In 
England their blood became allied to Albion’s proudest aristo- 
cracy.” But this error-of style reaches a pathetic climax in 
a passage in which our author describes the sad and sudden 
termination to a life of promise, and the grief which a bereaved 
mother necessarily experienced. Speaking of the late Arthur 
Lumley Davids, he says: “ His pure spirit flew to his Creator. 
To the sorrow of his broken-hearted mother we need not 
advert here. Nothing could console her; not even the gene- 
rous testimonial of Sultan Mahmoud IL, who presented to 
Mrs. Davids a splendid diamond ring,....”+ Imagine a mo- 
ther’s grief consoled by a diamond ring from a Turkish Sultan! 

Apart from these imperfections of style, the work possesses 
decided merit, and is an interesting addition to the scant in- 
formation we possess with respect to the growth and develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Jewish community. It has been prepared 
with considerable care, and the evidences of patient investiga- 
tion and research are visible on nearly every page. Although 
not free from slight inaccuracies, it may be pronounced a trust- 
worthy work ; and what we consider its greatest merit is, that 
it is written with uniform impartiality, and is free from that 
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sectarian bias which too often exists in a community that is 
disturbed by even slight differences of opinion. It is, more- 
over, the work of a man who dearly loves his people, who 
grieves over their failings, and is proud to be able to chronicle 
their great achievements. His work is a first essay towards a 
connected History of the Jews of England, and as such it 
forms a valuable contribution to that wider History of Juda- 
ism, which in course of time will include the histories of all 
separate communities, shewing what purposes they severally 
served in the continuous development of that religion which 
looks back to Abraham as the rock whence it was hewn. 


Pitre MAGNUS. 





V.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Itala-Fragmente der Paulinischen Briefe, nebst Bruchstiicken einer 
Vorhicronymitinischen-tibersetzung des ersten Johannishbriefes. 
(Fragments of the Versio Itala of the Epistles of Paul, with 
minute Portions of an Antehieronymian Translation of the First 
Epistle of John.) Von L. Ziegler, Studien Lehrer am k. Maxi- 
milian. Gymnasium zu Marburg. 1875. 


When the article in this Review (Vol. XI. p. 318) was written, 
nothing of the Versio Itala of the New Testament was known 
beyond the Gospels. We welcome the addition which Ziegler has 
made to our scanty remains of it by the publication of these Frag- 
ments of the Pauline Epistles, and an important part of the First 
Epistle of John. 

We owe the recovery of these Fragments to a fortunate accident. 
Collections of ancient MSS. have suffered grievously at the hands 
of bookbinders, who, if they wanted a stout piece of parchment to 
stiffen their covers, found ancient membrane excellent material for 
their purpose. And they fixed by preference upon the oldest, as of 
least value. They have not always, however, been destructives ; 
occasionally they have proved conservative. When in the course 
of years the book required to be re-bound, the scrap of parchment 
came again to light ; and if it fortunately caught the eye of a palzo- 
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grapher and a scholar, its antiquity has been recognized, its obsolete 
writing read and construed, its disjointed portions re-united, and 
its lacune ingeniously filled up. The carelessness of binders in 
placing together leaves belonging to different authors, has frequently 
led to the apprehension that a portion had been lost. Such as we 
have described has been the history of these Fragments of the Versio 
Itala. They have been recovered from a volume now in the royal 
library of Munich, and formerly belonging to an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution at Freising, in Bavaria. The editor, Dr. Ziegler, calls them 
Fragments of the Versio Itala, by which he means antehieronymian, 
or anterior to the Vulgate of Jerome. This involves an assumption 
which cannot be admitted without proof. For though Augustine 
gives a decided preference, among a multitude of versions, to that 
which he calls the Itala, it is quite possible that the Fragments in 
question may be of some other besides that to which the name 
properly belongs. In our former article we pointed out, that the 
name described a version in use in Augustine’s time in that region 
of the Italian peninsula which lies at the foot of the Alps, Lombardy 
and Piedmont, from towns in which, Vercelli, Verona, Brescia, 
Bobbio, MSS. of this version have been derived. It may also rea- 
sonably be extended to codices derived from libraries which, though 
not included in this district, are known to have been in close 
relations with it, such as Luxeuil, St. Gall and Corbie. No such 
presumption exists in favour of the Freisinger MS., and we are 
compelled to ask on what authority the title of “ Itala~-Fragmente” 
has been given to it? There can be no standard of comparison, for 
nothing was previously known of any Italic version of the Pauline 
Epistles or those of St. John. 

Augustine, when he left Italy for Africa, would surely take with 
him a copy of the version which he praises so highly, and we might 
therefore expect to find in his quotations from the Gospels, sub- 
sequent to the time when by his residence in Italy he became 
acquainted with it, a general agreement with the Itala as we know 
it from the editions of Blanchini and Sabatier. And this expec- 
tation is confirmed by the comparison of his quotations with its 
readings. Miinter, in his “Primordia Ecclesiz Africanz,” has shewn 
that proconsular Africa received the gospel from Italy ; and there 
is such a general resemblance between the Versio Itala and the 
quotations of the African writers who succeeded Augustine, that 
Cardinal Wiseman considered Africana, and not Itala, to be the 
proper equivalent of antehicronymiana. This conformity is observ- 
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able in the quotations of Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, a contem- 
porary of Augustine, and of Capreolus, his successor. In the quota- 
tions of the earlier African writers, as Tertullian and Cyprian, no 
such conformity with the Itala is observable. 

What gives special interest to the discovery of the Freisinger 
Fragment is, that it contains, after the Pauline Epistles and that to 
the Hebrews, a portion of the First Epistle of John, chap. iii. 8— 
v. 9, just including the text of the Heavenly Witnesses. In the 
days when the contest among critics over this famous text still 
raged, what a sensation would have been occasioned by the disco- 
very of a Latin MS., the text of which belonged to the period before 
the Vulgate, containing 1 John v. 7 a prima manu! How would 
it have been hailed by the champions of orthodoxy as a providential 
event! At present its interest is purely critical ; but its claim to 
the antiquity involved in the epithet antehieronymian is not to be 
admitted without further scrutiny. It has been conclusively shewn 
by Porson* that the text is never quoted by the writers who lived 
before Jerome. Against the argument derived from Jerome’s own 
silence, the advocates of its existence in his time can only plead the 
Prologue to Pope Damasus, in which he is made to allege that 
unfaithful translators had omitted 1 John vy. 7, an acknowledged 
forgery. Certainly there is no ground for supposing that the 
Freisinger Fragment is part of a MS. written before the time of 
Jerome. The two oldest MSS. of the Vulgate itself, the Codd. 
Fuldensist and Amiatinus, want the seventh verse ; some of them 
betray interpolation by introducing the Heavenly Witnesses with 
sicut, shewing that they originated in a gloss upon the earthly wit- 
nesses ; some by transposing the 7th and 8th verses.{ This is the 
order in which they stand in the Freisinger Fragment, and would 
alone be sufficient to discredit the idea that it was written before 
the formation of the Vulgate text. Its absolute age it is of less 
importance to fix ; it is a question for palzographers. 

Martin, a zealous defender of this text, who maintains that the 
Arians had cut out of the Greek MSS. “un des plus beaux passages 





* Letters to Travis, pp. 1386, 239, 283. A work which, along with Bentley on 
Phalaris, Farmer on the Learning of Shakespear, and Todd’s Authorship of Eikon 
Basilike, may claim to have settled once for all a question debated among critics. 

+ Ziegler, p. 5. 

} Griesbach, Diatribe in locum 1 John v. 7, p. 12, says no Latin MS. written 
before the 9th century has the 7th verse, only a few written in the 10th; the 
great majority belong to later centuries. 
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dans |’Ecriture Sainte,”* would have seen a special providence 
guiding the shears of the binder when he helped himself to the 
Freisinger MS. For it so happened that he took away one-half of 
the 7th, 8th and 9th verses, but left enough for the editor to supply 
with certainty the missing part. Restored, and the contractions 
extended, it reads: Quoniam tres sunt qui testificantur in terra, 
apiritus et aqua et sanguis et tres sunt qui testificantur in colo, pater 
et verbum et spiritus sanctus et hi tres unum sunt. Besides the 
transposition of verses 7 and 8, the Freisinger Fragment varies from 
the Vulgate by having testificantur for testimonium dant in the 
clause of the Heavenly Witnesses. 

Griesbach, having in his edition of 1806 separated by lines these 
words from the text, adds, “spuria sunt ideogue ex sacro codice 
eliminanda.” He only repeats here, in the form of a judicial sen- 
tence, the critical judgment which he had pronounced in his edition 
of 1776. In the century since elapsed, millions upon millions of 
Testaments and Bibles have been sent forth from our authorized 
printing-offices in which the spurious words stand without an indi- 
cation, such as our earlier Bibles afforded, of their doubtful autho- 
rity. We venture to anticipate that when the New Testament 
comes forth from the Chamber of Revision, the foul blot which for 
centuries has disfigured this Epistle will have disappeared—the 
imposture will have been eliminated. But will this example of 
candour and honesty be generally followed? Will Convocation 
memorialize the Crown to cause the spurious words to be omitted 
in every edition of the Scriptures published by authority? Will 
Lord Shaftesbury move that henceforth they shall not appear in any 
copy circulated by the members and agents of his Society, or that, 
in any version made from the interpolated text, a note shall be 
inserted warning the reader of its spuriousness? The corrected 
version of the Revisionists will be in few hands comparatively, and 
those of the cultivated classes ; there will be little zeal for the cir- 
culation of the pure text ; the common man will have the old book 
in his hands—-perhaps cling to it in preference, as hallowed by time 
and more complete. Nothing short of a general agreement of all 
religious societies to be no longer instrumental in imposing a shame- 
ful forgery on the world as the word of God will avail. They 
cannot repair the mischief done in past ages; they will be without 
excuse if they persist in the same course. K. 





* Porson to Travis, p. 23. 
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2. The Priesthood in the Light of the New Testament. The Congre- 
gational Union Lecture for 1876. By E. Mellor, D.D. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a good book, but it might have been a better one. It has 
the usual fault of books made to order, that a great part of it con- 
sists of matter which does not spontaneously result from the con- 
sideration of the subject, but is introduced to fill up the necessities 
of the external demand. Thus the topics of “The Lord’s Supper” 
and “ The Confessional” are here discussed in a manner and to an 
extent by which the proper question of “The Priesthood” is thrown 
into the shade. While the discussion is thus in some respects 
unnaturally widened, it is in others injuriously narrowed. The 
title of the book informs us that it is “in the light of the New 
Testament” that “the Priesthood” will be regarded ; and this pur- 
pose has been strictly adhered to. The moral view of the case has 
been, for the most part, put on one side. We greatly doubt the 
wisdom of this course. We are inclined to think that the moral 
evil of priestcraft is much more likely to be appreciated by all 
parties—Catholic and Protestant—than is its unscriptural character. 
That character is set forth by Dr. Mellor with unanswerable truth- 
fulness ; but this scarcely touches the danger to which Protestants 
are exposed, and will be ineffective with respect to Catholics. 
Catholics accept their doctrine of the priesthood on the authority of 
the Church ; and Protestants are induced to yield to the priestly 
theory on grounds of order and expediency. Both may therefore 
easily escape from a purely scriptural argument ; but both are open 
to arguments which concern the just claims of relative action 
between man and man, and the right means of promoting the 
interests of truth and peace in religious affairs. We could have 
desired that this latter method of reasoning had been more largely 
adopted in addition to the former one ; for, as the case now stands, 
the chief, if not the only, end accomplished will be that of 
strengthening the already fixed belief of that class of evangelical 
theologians to which the writer of the work before us belongs. We 
should, perhaps, be justified in concluding that the smallness of 
effect was intimately connected with the fact, that this is a series of 
Congregational Union Lectures, and not an independent production 
of an individual thinker. 

We take up the case, however, as it is stated, and there are two 
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points of reflection which have been thus suggested to us in the 
reading of these Lectures. 

The first relates to the nature of the Christian ministry. It is 
not only perfectly clear that this ministry does not partake of the 
nature of a priesthood, but it does not comprise anything in the 
nature of a separate order of men. The New Testament does not 
acknowledge a distinction between clergy and laity. The Christian 
ministry is simply constituted by the duties it has to discharge, and 
these duties are intended only to be distributed according to qualifi- 
cation and opportunity. The scriptural designations of the minis- 
terial office apply to the functions of the office as such, and do not 
convey any idea approaching to that of caste. We are not sure 
that Dr. Mellor does not agree with us in this view. We have not 
found in his volume any statement against it; but it is certainly 
not insisted upon with the emphasis which we think its importance 
would have justified. It lies at the root of the question. If the 
Christian ministry is a mere office formed by virtue of the work to 
be done, there is no possible room for the notion of a priesthood as 
belonging to it. The comparison does not lie between one rank and 
another—priestly or not—but between a priestly rank on the one 
hand, and that which, on the other, does not aspire to the dignity 
of a rank at all. 

The second point which has given rise to some reflection on our 
part relates to the priesthood of Christ. Is that priesthood real or 
figurative? Dr. Mellor considers it to be real. He insists fre- 
quently and strongly upon its reality. Speaking of the teaching of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, he says: “ It is impossible to conceive 
of any language being framed which should express with greater 
precision the one great truth that'a propitiation has been offered by 
the great High-priest of our profession, whose efficacy sums up and 
satisfies all the sacrifices of the ancient dispensation, and renders 
any future sacrifice an impertinence and a mockery.”* On the con- 
trary, we hold that the priesthood of Christ was figurative. Our 
appeal would also lie to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The argument 
of that Epistle which bears upon the subject is, not that the efficacy 
of Christ’s offering sums up and satisfies the sacrifices of the ancient 
dispensation, but that Christ’s offering symbolically exhibited the 
abolition of all efficacy as attaching to sacrifice in the sense of the 
ancient dispensation. “Now hath he obtained a more excellent 











*+Priesthood, p. 263. 
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ministry, by how much also is he the mediator of a better covenant 
which was established upon better promises.”* The same figura- 
tive use of the idea of priesthood which is made in application to 
Christ, is also made in application to Christians, when we are told 
that they “are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices.” + This figurative conception of the 
priesthood of Christ very much strengthens the reasoning drawn 
from the New Testament against any priestly theory of the Chris- 
tian ministry. If it be true that, in spite of the representation of 
the validity of Christ's priesthood, nothing of the same character 
can legitimately attach to the administration of Christianity by his 
followers, it must be still more true that they can lay no claim to 
priestly authority if he was not a priest in any other than a sym- 
bolical sense. It is, as standing before men in the place of Christ, 
as being his ambassadors and vicegerents, that certain Church offi- 
cials assume to be priests, and as long as his priesthood is main- 
tained to be efficacious for human redemption, on the ground of the 
merit of its sacrifice, this assumption can gather to itself some 
appearance of consistency ; but if he himself did not belong to the 
priestly order, if he came to fulfil a work which involved the 
destruction of the very principle of priesthood within the circle of 
his influence, there is no occasion left for the priestly assumption 
in any connection with Christ which could by possibility be formed, 


however intimate or exalted it might be. 
JOHN GORDON. 





3. Mind: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Edited 
by George Croom Robertson, M.A. Nos. I. and IL, January and 
April, 1876. London: Williams and Norgate. 


The close and vital connection between free theology and con- 
temporaneous philosophy will naturally lead our readers to view 
with interest the advent of a new Quarterly devoted specially to 
psychological and philosophical research. It used to be said that 
metaphysics would not grow in Britain south of the Tweed ; but now 
that the empirical systems of Mill, Bain, Spencer and Lewes have 
been promulgated, it cannot be questioned that a large and in- 
creasing number of thoughtful men in this country are devoting 
earnest attention to this subject, and the marked success which, we 
hear, has so far attended this new literary venture, shews that 





* Heb. viii. 6. t 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
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philosophy of a certain sort need not despair of receiving cordial 
welcome and wide-spread culture among us. At the present junc- 
ture, too, the appearance of such a journal is most opportune, for 
the conception of Evolution, which now dominates over the sphere 
of Physical Science, is rapidly invading the realms of Mental 
Science also. Perplexing questions arise on the very threshold ot 
Psychology; and many students, now wandering in the maze of 
conflicting theories, will gratefully welcome the light and guidance 
which a really good psychological journal may be expected to 
furnish. 

The editor’s name, the preface, and the prevalent tone of the 
first two numbers, sufficiently indicate that the impulse to which we 
owe this timely attempt to meet a real want comes from the ex- 
periential side of the philosophical world. In some respects we 
may regard this as an advantage; for, on the one hand, this is the 
only philosophy that seems at present to have a chance of gaining 
to any wide extent the public ear; and, on the other hand, it is 
very desirable that the empirical method should have a fair innings 
in this country, just as the opposite method had in Germany during 
the earlier years of this century. Though the d priori method has 
been unable to make good its lofty pretensions, and has now fallen 
somewhat into the background, yet.it has no doubt imported into 
philosophical thought some ideas which will never die; and if Em- 
piricism, which is now in the ascendant, shall prove, as we believe 
it will, equally incompetent to give a satisfying account of human 
nature and human knowledge, it will certainly deliver us from some 
one-sided and false conceptions, and help to prepare the way for the 
incoming of a harmonizing philosophy which, being based on a more 
careful psychology, shall furnish satisfaction to both the scientific 
and the metaphysical needs of the soul. 

And while, as we have said, the inspiration of our new Review is 
distinctly anti-metaphysical, yet its pages are declared to be open to 
all competent contributors, without respect to their philosophical 
creed, “‘ Mind’ (we are told) will not be the organ of any philo- 
sophical school, unless it be held to be the mark of a school to give 
prominence to psychological inquiry.” This is precisely the sound 
and liberal position which we should expect its accomplished editor 
to take up. He may have personal predilections for the psychology 
of Hume, Brown and Bain; but he is not likely to overlook the 
fact that such teachers as Butler, Maine de Biran, Jouffroy and 
Martineau, have felt the vital importance of close adhesion to 
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psychological fact quite as profoundly as have the great thinkers of 
the associational school. 

The contents of the two numbers under consideration justify the 
wide-spread acceptance which has been accorded to them. But 
though the articles are well written, scarcely any of them fairly 
confront the more prominent difficulties which at present beset the 
student of Mental Science. We find, for instance, no discussion of 
the important assumption, which the advocates of Automatism are 
now making, that consciousness, in all its forms, is merely an accom- 
paniment of cerebral changes, and cannot interfere as a causal and 
controlling force to modify the play of molecular movements. Nor, 
again, do we find more than a passing allusion to the curious way 
in which our popular philosophy is at present oscillating between 
the doctrine of physical evolution and that of pure idealism. 
While eminent psychologists like Professor Bain meet with ap- 
proval and applause when they tell us that states of consciousness 
are the only accessible realities, and that matter is but the factitious 
product of mental associations, Evolutionists, on the other hand, are 
equally applauded, and apparently by the self-same audience, when 
they declare that atoms and force are the primal realities; that there 
was a time when mind had not yet been evolved, seeing that it is 
but a recent outcome of the resources of the material world. We 
suspect that the editor is somewhat reluctant to admit, what seems 
to us the fact, that Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of an Unknowable 
Energy, and the theory of Evolution, are slowly but surely pushing 
aside the idealism of Mill and Bain; that the irrepressible idea of 
Causal Force or Power is once more coming to the front, and that 
a modernized form of the system of Leibnitz bids fair to reinstate 
itself in the high places of philosophy. There is another important 
topic, conspicuous by its absence, in the new periodical, and that is 
a thorough criticism of one of the most important contributions to 
philosophical thought which this generation has made: we mean 
Mr. Green’s lengthy introductions to the new edition of the works 
of David Hume. Mr. Green’s arguments, however, are not of a 
kind to be hastily digested and disposed of, and so we may reason- 
ably expect that “Mind” prefers some preliminary gymnastics of a 
lighter kind before addressing itself seriously to more Herculean 
tasks. 

But while in the intellectual repast which the editor of “Mind” 
provides we miss some substantial joints which we would fain see 
carved by clever hands, yet it cannot be denied that the dishes he 
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has furnished are both tasty and nutritious. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
fitly opens the first number with suggestive hints as to the method 
of research to be pursued by those who aspire to become comparative 
psychologists. The interesting border-land of mental phenomena, 
claimed alike by physiology and psychology, is well treated of in a 
paper in the January number, in which Mr. James Sully gives an in- 
structive review of Wundt’s great work, which has done for Germany 
the same useful service which for this country has been performed by 
Dr. Carpenter's treatise on Mental Physiology. This subject is well 
followed up by a valuable article (more physiological, however, than 
psychological) in the second number, in which Professor Wundt 
himself discusses Central Innervation and Consciousness. Moral 
philosophy, too, receives a fair share of attention. Not only is 
there in the first number an important paper by Mr. Sidgwick, 
supplementing his masterly work on the Methods of Ethics, but 
there are also in the second number two critiques of Mr. Sidgwick’s 
book from different points of view, one by Professor Bain, the other 
by Professor Calderwood. This feature in the Review, of admitting 
more than one criticism of an important work, is an innovation, and 
in the present state of mental philosophy unquestionably a most 
necessary and serviceable one. Students of logic, too, will find 
that their province has not been neglected, for Mr. Venn gives a 
short but subtle paper on Consistency and Real Inference, while 
from the pen of the editor we have a review of some portion of 
Professor Jevons’ important treatise on “The Principles of Science.” 
' Nor must we omit to mention two papers on Philosophy and 
Science by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, which seem to us about 
the most valuable of all. In the second one especially we have 
been greatly interested by his well-reasoned vindication of a place 
for philosophy as distinguished from psychology. Among the 
lighter reading will be found an interesting account of Philosophy 
at Oxford by Mr. Mark Pattison, which clearly shews that this 
noted University is as poor in philosophical culture as it is rich in 
material wealth. There is also a companion estimate of Philosophy 
at Cambridge by Mr. Henry Sidgwick, and we expect the other 
Universities will be dealt with in their turn. We may add that 
excellent reports of foreign philosophical journals and critical 
notices of new books form the concluding section of each number. 
As might be expected from the school of thought with which 
“Mind” is more intimately associated, the treatment of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion forms no part of the plan. Indeed, now that the 
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Design-argument is supposed by many to be discredited by Dar- 
winism, there remains, of course, no point of contact between 
theology and that philosophy which eschews metaphysics, denies 
free-will, and seeks to explain all moral insight as ultimately 
derived from sensation. This inability to enter into any sympa- 
thetic relations with so vast and important a part of human life and 
experience as is embraced under the name Religion, seems to us to 
betray some fatal defect in our prevalent philosophy, a defect which 
places it in marked and unfavourable contrast with those great 
philosophies, such as the Platonic, the Cartesian and the Kantian, 
which have thoroughly permeated the life and literature of their 
times, and have exercised a liberating, an elevating and an abiding 
influence on that highest sphere of human thought—the Philosophy 
of Religion. C. B. U. 





4.—Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Bosworth Smith’s fascinating book on Mohammed and Mo- 
hammedanism,* which has already reached a second edition, consists 
of four lectures, no doubt in an enlarged form, which he delivered 
at the Royal Institution in the spring of 1874. Its leading motive 
is well described in the following passage from the Preface : 


“To dwell on what is good, rather than on what is evil: to search for 
points of resemblance rather than of difference : to use a relative and an 
historical judgment in all things: to point out what is the outcome of 
mere human weakness as distinguished from the flaws in the primal 
documents of the religion or in the life of its founder: to discriminate 
between the accidental and the essential, the transitory and the eternal: 
above all, constantly to turn the mirror in upon oneself, and to try to 
make sure that one is complying with that great principle of Chris- 
tianity, of judging and treating others as we should wish ourselves to be 
judged and treated: this, I am convinced, is the only way in which the 
better spirits of rival creeds can ever be brought to understand one 
another, or to sink all their differences in the consciousness of a likeness 
which is more fundamental than any difference, and which, if it is not 
felt before, will at least be felt hereafter in 


That one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


These are the aims I have kept, and will continue to keep, steadily in 





* Mohammed and Mohammedanism : Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, &. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 1876. 
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view, however imperfectly I have been able, or may yet be able, to carry 
them out.”—Pp. xii, xiii. 


In approaching Mohammedanism from this point of view, Mr. 
Smith has naturally laid himself open to the charge of dealing with 
his subject with a too partial kindness. The following is his 
answer to the accusation : 


“Tt is unnecessary to reply here to objections in detail, but there is 
one general criticism which perhaps had better be noticed fuller now, 
rather than referred to repeatedly by way of controversy in the book 
itself. It has been said by more than one critic, who is entitled at once 
to my respectful consideration and my gratitude, that my account of 
Islam and its founder, though true on the whole, is somewhat too favour- 
able. The objection is natural, and from more than one point of view is 
just. But it seems to me that some at least of those who have dwelt on 
this point have not taken sufficiently into account my purpose in ventur- 
ing to approach the subject, nor yet its vastness and complexity. So 
many Christian writers, as it seemed to me, had approached Islam only 
to vilify and misrepresent it, that it appeared desirable that one, who 
was at least profoundly impressed with the dignity and importance of 
the subject, should, in default of better qualified persons, make an 
attempt to treat it, not merely with a cold and distant impartiality, but 
even with something akin to sympathy and friendliness. The defects of 
Islam are well known : its merits are almost ignored, at all events by the 
great majority of Englishmen. It is not likely that a Christian and a 
European will err on the side of over-appreciation of another, and that 
an Eastern creed: the balance therefore, if perchance it has been held 
for a moment, unconsciously to myself, with uneven hand, will soon right 
itself.”—Pp. viii—x. 


We have thought it well to let Mr. Smith speak for himself in 
these passages, though we must not be understood as committing 
ourselves to his theory of historical impartiality. He is no doubt 
in love with his subject; and, as a natural consequence, shews the 
merits of Islam in as bright a light as possible, and draws a kindly 
veil over its defects. We should hardly recommend his book, 
therefore, as a manual of Mohammedan history, to those who were 
otherwise ignorant of the subject, although this is a function for 
which it is manifestly fitted by the fascinating qualities of its style 
and the pure and liberal religious spirit which it everywhere 
breathes. It altogether conceals, or passes over with the lightest 
hand, facts in the history of Mohammed which are essential to a 
just appreciation of his character. It is when we compare it with 
the crude and almost brutal treatment of non-Christian religion by 
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ordinary Christian writers, that its merit is most conspicuous. No- 
thing can be more admirable than its frank recognition, on other 
than Christian ground, of the essentials of true religion ; while its 
unanswerable statements as to the relative attractiveness of Chris- 
tianity and Islam to such races as the Negros of Central Africa is 
full of instruction. 

An undesigned corrective to some of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s too 
enthusiastic statements as to Mohammedanism, may be found in 
“Tslam under the Arabs,’* a volume just published, by Major 
Osborn, in whom we are glad to recognize an old contributor to our 
pages. Major Osborn, having been led to the study of Mohammed- 
anism by his experience as an Indian officer, has formed the inten- 
tion of tracing the religious history of Islam in its progress “from 
Mekka to Delhi.” His work is to consist of three volumes, that 
now published being the first. “The second work will be entitled, 
‘The Khalifs of Baghdad,’ and the third, ‘Islam in India.’” Major 
Osborn possesses many of the qualities of a good historian: a clear 
and lively style, a power of bringing his personages well before the 
reader, a faculty of compressing the results of long research into a 
vivid narratiye. His arrangement of his subject is not as clear as 
we could wish, and the sequence of his chapters is only to be re- 
covered and fixed in the mind by a severer effort of reflection than 
many readers will care to make. He would greatly improve his subse- 
quent volumes, which as well as this deal with periods and persons 
with whom the ordinary reader is little acquainted, by adding chro- 
nological and, where possible, genealogical tables. These are the 
skeletons of history which upon familiar ground the reader supplies 
for himself, but which, travelling in new regions, he expects the 
historian to furnish for him. But with this our criticism of Major 
Osborn’s book is at an end. We have read it with much interest 
and instruction, and cordially recommend it to all who are disposed 
to enter upon the study of Mohammedan religion. 

No contrast could well be greater than between Major Osborn’s 
and Mr. Bosworth Smith’s attitude towards Islam. We do not in 
the least mean to imply that Major Osborn at all shares in the 
vulgar prejudices against Mohammedanism ; from them he is as free 
as Mr. Smith himself. But the exigencies of his task have com- 
pelled him to trace the history of Mohammedan faith or unfaith 





* Islam under the Arabs. By Robert Durie Osborn, Major, Bengal Staff Corps. 
London: Longmans. -1876. 
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through many ages of practical development; and a weary tale of 
turmoil, confusion, bloodshed it is! The very pages of his book 
seem dripping with human blood, shed not only in sacred war for 
the defence and propagation of the faith, but by brutal and capri- 
cious tyrants, who seemed to be naturally dead to all compassion, 
while emancipated by the fatalism of their creed from any sense of 
moral responsibility. Nor only so; but the impression is given of 
the inherent impossibility of founding a settled and well-ordered 
state upon a Mohammedan basis. Perhaps this may be in part 
removed when we come to the story of the Khalifate of Baghdad 
and of the Mogul rule in India; but so far nothing can be more 
melancholy and discouraging than the way in which sovereign after 
sovereign flits before the reader’s eyes, rising out of obscurity and 
into obscurity vanishing again, and leaving behind him no trace of 
his presence but a trail of blood. Even upon the question of the 
benefits conferred by Islam upon the Negro races, our two authors 
are at variance. Major Osborn admits that Negros eagerly embrace 
the faith, and does not deny that it raises them above their former 
level; but he thinks that there is a character of finality about Islam 
which prevents it serving as a stepping-stone to anything better 
than itself. On the whole, we advise our readers, if they study one 
of these books, to study both. They are each good, though not with 
the same sort of goodness. In the mean time we indulge the hope 
of being able to return to them, at some future time, in a review more 
adequate to their merit and importance. 

“ Ritualism, Romanism, and the English Reformation,”’* consists 
of fragments of a work projected by the late W. E. Jelf, and now 
collected out of his papers by his widow. We cannot think that 
she has been well advised in doing so. Had her husband lived to 
complete his self-imposed task, his book might probably have been 
valuable and interesting, as a defence of the old High-church posi- 
tion against modern Ritualism. But the bricks are too few and 
too loosely arranged to shew what the house might have been. The 
most noticeable thing about the volume is, that it preserves the 
very remarkable correspondence between Monsignor Capel and 
Canon Liddon, which was published in the Times at the end of 
1874 and the beginning of 1875, and upon which Mr. Jelf intended 
to found his dissertation. Whoever else thanks Mrs. Jelf for 





* Ritualism, Romanism, and the English Reformation By the late W. E. Jelf, 
D.D., &. London: Longmans. 1876. 
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editing and preserving this interchange of letters, we hardly think 
Dr. Liddon will. 

To many readers the second volume of Zeller’s “ Acts”* will be 
even more interesting than the first. After concluding the critical 
commentary, Zeller gives us a third Part, dealing with the object, 
the author and the sources of the Acts. This includes a section on 
the tendenz character of the work, which is as powerful and cogent 
a piece of reasoning as we have ever met with in Biblical criticism. 
It is massive in its arguments, clear in its arrangement, and self- 
restrained in its conclusions. The same praise will largely apply to 
his proof that the book was intended as a work of conciliation between 
Gentile and Jewish Christianity, a work written from a Gentile point 
of view and insisting on Pauline universalism, but willing to sacri- 
fice much that was really essential to Paul’s system for the sake of 
conciliation, and mainly addressed to Jewish Christians. It seems, 
moreover, to have had special reference to the state of parties in the 
church at Rome. The discussions about the unity, date and plan 
of authorship, are necessarily more minute, but they will hardly be 
tedious to the reader who has studied the previous sections ; and 
while the general result of the whole investigation is to shew how 
unhistorical is the book of Acts, our author points out that we obtain 
a large accession of “ direct and authentic information concerning the 
state of the Church at the beginning of the second century,” in 
return for this sacrifice of the trustworthiness of the record of the 
apostolic age. 

The managers of the Theological Translation Fund could hardly 
have conferred a greater boon upon the English reader than a good 
translation of Ewald’s great work on the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment.t In every branch of the study of the Old Testament, Ewald’s 
works have been epoch-making, but in the Hebrew Prophets he 
found a subject so peculiarly suited to his genius that in handling 
it he transcended even his own achievements in all other fields ; and 
we are inclined to prophesy that this work will still be read when 
the “‘ History of the People of Israel” is known only by its effect 





* The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles critically investigated. 
By Dr, Edward Zeller. Translated by Joseph Dare. Vol. II. Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1876. 

t+ Commentary on the Books of Ydél, ‘Amés, Hoséa, and “ Zakharya” (ch. ix.— 
xi.), with Translation by the late Dr. Georg. Heinrich August von Ewald, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Géttingen. Translated by J. Frederick 
Smith. Williams and Norgate. 1876. 
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upon the further study of the subject. Not that the details of 
Ewald’s treatment of the Prophets are any less arbitrary and capri- 
cious than those of his other feats of criticism; but that it is difficult 
to believe that a direct study of his introductions, commentaries and 
translations, can be rendered superfluous by future labours. In 
matters of detailed interpretation and arrangement, his conclusions 
require constant correction ; but he alone can give us the initial 
conception of the Prophets which others can subsequently modify 
and guide. Himself a prophet in clearness and directness of vision, 
in intensity of conviction, in impatience of opposition, in proneness 
to attribute all difference of opinion to spiritual and moral inferiority, 
he realized a passionate sympathy with the Hebrew seers which has 
probably never been equalled in modern times. His colossal learn- 
ing is in this work all a-glow with fervour, and in his wonderful 
translations he has caught the fire of his great prototypes, and taught 
their burning thoughts to lay violent hold of a modern language and 
force it to serve them! The supremely difficult task of translation 
has been performed with an amazing degree of success—perfect suc- 
cess was hardly possible—by Mr. Smith. There are probably few 
men in England who could have done the work so well; and En- 
glishmen who cannot read German are now almost for the first time 
in a position to learn what a “ Prophet” means. 

Mr. Lupton has completed his edition of the theological works of 
Dean Colet in a volume containing several detached treatises.* The 
high estimate we have expressed in relation to former volumes is 
fully sustained in this one. The excellent introduction prepares the 
reader for the profitable perusal of the works, and the translation is 
all that can be wished. The treatment of the Mosaic account of the 
creation is original and fearless; it attempts to explain the first 
verses of Genesis philosophically, on the supposition that the writer 
possessed correct ideas, but veiled them in popular language (as in 
the artificial division into six days), because he had to teach an un- 
civilized people. However little acceptance Colet’s explanation will 
gain to-day, it is an interesting monument of free speculation. The 
unfinished exposition of the Romans is to be considered as supple- 
menting the previous lectures on that Epistle ; it contains striking 





* Johannis Coleti Opuscula quedam Theologica. Letters to Radolphus on the 
Mosaic Account of the Creation, together with other Treatises. By John Colet, 
M.A., afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. Now first published with a Translation, 
Introduction and Notes, by J..H. Lupton, M.A. London: Bell and Sons, 1876. 
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instances of the writer’s unsparing protests against the ecclesiastical 
abuses of his time. The other pieces are of less value. That on 
Peter i. might well have been omitted, as the editor does not con- 
sider it authentic, and therefore prints it without translation. 

The late Dr. Anderson, in addition to other works, published 
two series of discourses during his lifetime, and a third* now 
appears, containing some sermons which he had prepared for the 
press, and others selected from his MSS. They may not exactly 
meet the modern English taste in sermons, but they possess charac- 
teristics which fully explain and confirm the fact that their author 
was, during his fifty years of ministry, a powerful and successful 
preacher. It appears that he always read his sermons, though he 
was a practised and very efficient platform speaker. He dwells on 
the theme of the salvation of all who die in infancy. Each dis- 
course has a unity of its own, and its subject is stated in the text, 
generally a short one. The theology is of course orthodox, and 
the tone sometimes sounds narrow ; but practical results are aimed 
at instead of mere dogmatic conclusions, and the volume contains 
abundant evidences of broad sympathies as well as manly utter- 
ances in vindication of freedom. 

We cordially welcome the appearance of a translation by Mr. 
H. 8. Solly of Ewald’s “ Antiquities of Israel,” + which completes the 
English version of the great History, edited successively by Mr. 
R. Martineau and Mr. Estlin Carpenter. The translation, which 
has had the benefit of a revision by Professor Dillmann, of Berlin, is 
thoroughly satisfactory. The work itself needs no recommendation 


at our hands. 
E. 





* Re-union in the Heavenly Kingdom, and other Discourses. By the Rev. 
William Anderson, LL.D. With an Introductory Sketch by the Rev. George Clark 
Hutton, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1876. 

+ The Antiquities of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, &c. Translated from the 
German by Henry Shaen Solly, M.A. London: Longmans. 1876. 
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